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dresses, scientific records and the like of their fellow workers, but also an invaluable 
summary of the research work of the country, completed and in progress. 

2) Those interested in science, even though they may not be professionally en- 
gaged in research work, will find much of interest and value to them in the book. 

(3) Executives in institutions of learning and others brought into relations with 
scientific men will use the book constantly. 

(4) Editors of newspapers and periodicals will find it to be one of the works of 
reference that they will need most frequently. 

(5) Libraries will find the book to be a necessary addition to their reference 


shelves. 
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THE OAKLAND-SAN FRANCISCO 
MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
AND THE WORLD CON- 
FERENCE ON EDU- 
CATION 


HE edueational forces of America and 

nations are becoming conscious of the 
Noth- 
ng else can explain the spirit of the Oak- 
Na- 
Education Association (July 1-6), 
Edueation 


e they can exert in the world. 


San Francisco meeting of the 


the World Conference on 
d under its auspices. This was shown, 
rst, in the World Conference on Eduea- 
m itself, which, while organized under 
e association, met for the most part sepa- 
tely from it and, second, determination 
the N. E. A. delegates, repeatedly and 
gorously expressed, to be militant in their 








support of present-day educational leaders 
who are fighting against reactionary gov- 
ernors, legislators and others in behalf of 
adequate recognition for public education. 
It is always difficult in the summer meet- 
ing of the N. E. A., with its ten or twelve 
thousand in attendance and thirty or forty 
different meetings going on at once, to get 
unified impression. It was peculiarly dif- 
fieult at the California meeting, with the 
meeting places carefully divided between 
he two rival eities of Oakland and San 
Francisco, and with few souls courageous 
enough to attend meetings on both sides of 
the bay on the same day. Nevertheless the 
one unmistakeable impression of the meet- 
ing was that those who are engaged in edu- 
cation have at last begun to realize some- 
thing of the power that lies within them, 
and are ready to take up the task thus far 
bungled by diplomats and politicians, and 
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try to make a new and better world through 
education. 
THE Wor._p CONFERENCE 
The 
itself a stupendous thing, just because this 


Vorld Conference on Education was 


Advance notions of the 
conference were that it was not likely to 


spirit was there. 


amount to much. As a matter of fact, it 
turned out to be tremendously important, 
with possibilities for the future that seem 
at the 


There were nearly 150 bona fide delegates, 


moment almost immeasurable. 
representing fifty or more nationalities and 
races, a large number of whom had made 
the trip to San Francisco, half way around 
the world or more, for the sole purpose of 
the They 
sented governments, teachers’ associations, 
and other 
Among the nations represented by dele- 
gates were Argentina, Belgium, Bolivia, 
British South Africa, Canada, Chile, 
China, Czecho-Slovakia, Ecuador, England, 
French Indo-China, Germany, 
Greece, Honduras, Italy, 
Korea, Mexico, Nicaragua, Norway, Pan- 


attending conference. repre- 


educational organizations. 


France, 
India, Japan, 
ama, Peru, Salvador, Scotland, Spain, Swe- 
den, Turkey, United States. 

Three main meetings of the World Con- 
ference were held, attended by thousands 
besides the official delegates, but for the 
most part the conference met in separate 
sections or groups, each considering one 


or more separate items in the ‘‘agenda,’ 


and then reporting its conclusions in busi 
ness-like fashion to the ‘‘plenary session’’ 
for acceptance or rejection. The result was 
a frank interchange of views and informa- 
tion on education in the different countries 
that led to quite unforeseen agreements as 


to programs and, even more important, 
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lasting personal friendships in many in- 
stances. The various groups were: Inter- 
national cooperation, dissemination of edu- 
between na- 
life con- 


conduct 
rural 


cation information, 


tions, international ideals, 
servation, health education, universal edu- 
cation, the Pan Pacifie section. The health 
education group alone formed a significant 
International Health Education Confer- 
ence, and the Pan Pacifie section, likewise, 
would of itself have been an international 
gathering of the utmost importance. 

The interest excited in the formal eve- 
ning meetings of the conference was in- 
tense, It was necessary to lock the doors 
of the meeting place both on Thursday 
evening and on Friday evening long before 
the program began, and it was estimated 
that a thousand persons each night were 
unable to get the hall. This, it 
should be noted, was several days in ad- 
vance of the opening of the National Edu- 
eation Association meeting. At the Thurs- 
day evening meeting Dr. A. O. Thomas, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and chairman of the conference, ex- 
plained the purpose of the World Confer- 
ence and then introduced Dr. William B. 
Owen, president of the National Education 
the meeting. 


inside 


Association, as chairman of 
President Owen said: 
There is an urgent need that a World Conference 


on Education should be held. The World 


Science, invention, industry, commerce, communica 


is one. 


tion, transportation, contemplate and act on this 
view. Government, imperialism, diplomacy, mili 
tarism, have all tried to unify and hold in subjee 
tion the life of the world. 
powerful than any external form of institutional 
The one out- 


Human nature is more 


control that society has produced. 
standing possibility that has never been given a 
fair and Why not try it? 
This is the reason for calling this conference. We 
would not belittle or ignore the unifying and fun 


damental function of government, nor of diplomacy 


full trial is education. 


in its place, nor of a system of national defense 
But, 


utilize other traditional forms of social control, we 


in the world of present reality. while we 


want to try what can be done through Education. 
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Welcoming addresses followed fro) 
president of the Board of Education ,; 
San Francisco; from Dr. David Starr Jo) 
dan, speaking for California; and fro; 
Miss Charl Williams, former president 
the National Education Association, for + 
United States. Dr. Jordan reminded 
delegates of the conclusion reached by 
Pan Pacific Conference of two years 
that 
isn’t worth while to educate at all.’" Mis 
Williams said that the conference had 
been called primarily for the promotion 
peace, yet, ‘‘if the program outlined { 


‘if we can’t educate for peac 


ean be put into operation among thx 
tions of the earth, we shall surely 
moved one step nearer the goal longed 
by mankind. We believe that the childr 
of one country do not hate the childre: 
another country unless they are taught 
do so, and we are resolved that we, as teac! 
ers, shall not furnish to them that kin 
instruction. ’’ 
Peace THROUGH EpvUcATION 

The first of the 
dresses of weleome was by Dr. P. W. Ku 
president of the National Southeasten 
University, Nanking, China, and chairn 
‘The fund 


mental purpose of the conference,’’ he s: 


responses to thi 


of the Chinese delegation. 


‘*is to consider how to promote world p< 


We are ambassadors 
promot 


through edueation. 


of peace, sent on a mission to 


friendly relations, one with the other. © 

common and only aim, therefore, should b 
to consider how we can, through educatio 
turn the that 
friends, and make more friendly those t 


He said: 


We must teach the nations of the world to r 
that true greatness and nobility in a natior 


nations are enemies 


} 


are friendly.’’ 


not depend upon its bigness, nor upon its n 
power, nor upon its wealth, but upon just 
and unselfish We must r 


through education and other effective means 


service to others. 


selfishness, pride, hatred, revenge between 1 
and cultivate in their place the spirit of go 
of sympathy and of mutual confidence. 1 











thy vif thers the belief that if the five millions of 
A rs and educators of the world are fully con 
the evils of war and the necessity for 

1 are willing to dedicate themselves to the 
Dm, t they can make a great contribution to the 

through the various educational agencies at 
r command. Their greatest service will natur 
» the bringing up of a new generation of 
possessing the right kind of ideals of inter 
| relationship. 

Other responses were by the Honorable 
Constantine A. Panagopolous, consul-gen- 

al of Greeee at San Francisco, and Pro- 
essor John Adams, of the University of 

mdon, England. 

At the Friday evening meeting, 
was read from Francisco J. 
hief of the division of education of the 
Pan American Union, expressing the in- 
terest of the union in the conference. Dr. 
Yanes emphasized particularly the impor- 
tance of better text-books. ‘‘Give the child 


a mes- 
Yanes, 


sage 


or the advaneed student,’’ he said, ‘‘a fair 
and correct idea of neighboring peoples, 
their industry, their civilization and ecul- 
ture, and you have furnished him a solid 
basis on which to build that ‘world-wide 
0, tolerance of the rights and privileges of all 
n nations, regardless of race or creed,’ that 
n ‘sympathetie appreciation among all na- 
tions’ that is the goal of the World Con- 
l, ference on Edueation.”’ 
7 Speaking for the Japanese delegation, 
S Dr. Tasuku Harada, former president of 
Doshisha University, Kyoto, Japan, told 
the delegates that ‘‘for the initiation of her 
\ new educational system, Japan owes more 


to the United States than to any other 
He pledged the support of 
Japanese educators to the purposes of the 
‘We are optimistic,’’ he said, 
‘‘beeause we believe in education, which 
will solve most of our problems, if not all.’’ 
H. W. Huntley, president of the Canadian 
: Teachers’ Federation, spoke of the vital in- 
terest of Canada in the conference and in 
a possible international educational organi- 
zation, and Dr. A. E. Winship, in a char- 
acteristic address, declared it to be the 


country. ’’ 


conference, 
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American message *‘to appeal to all peo- 
ples to perform the miracle of sterilizing 
and re- 


all inherited prejudices of race 


ligion.’’ 


Joint MEETING WITH THE NATIONAL Epv- 


CATION ASSOCIATION 

The third of the formal meetings of the 
World Conference joint 
with the National 
on Thursday evening, July 5. 
Auditorium 


was a meeting 


Education Association 
San Fran 
ciseco’s immense Civic was 


thronged to hear addresses by President 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, of Stanford Univer- 
sity; Dr. M. Sawayanagi, president of the 
Japanese Imperial Education Association ; 
Kk. J. Sainsbury, president of the National 
Union of Teachers of England; Princess 
Santa Borghese, of Rome, Italy; Hemen- 
dra Rakhit, of India, and Dr. Augustus O. 
Thomas. 

Dr. Wilbur’s plea was for an adequate 
program of health education throughout 
the world. ‘‘The future of human civili- 
zation depends primarily upon the rearing 
of its children,’’ he said, adding: 

If I had the problem of elevating the general 
moral and mental tone of a backward community, 
I would seek the services of the public health 
worker, the sanitarian and the personal physician 
even before those of the teacher. Health education 
must go forward hand in hand with that of the 


mind. No program of world peace nor of world 


education can hope to succeed until we can fit the 
human being in any given part of the world into 
his environment and give him the opportunity for 
normal healthy bodily development there. 
Contrast between the armed peace of the 
past, and the genuine peace to be secured 
for the future, was described by Dr. Sawa- 
vyanagi. ‘‘Every nation is entitled to do 
its best for its own prosperity and develop- 
meint,’’ said this representative of modern 
Japan, ‘‘but the means of attaining this 
aim must be sought in a totally different 
direction than through military force. 
Peace is just beginning to stand by itself 
without outward support. I consider this 
the great change in human history, fore 
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telling the birth of the new order of the 


world.’’ How educators can help this 
change he described as follows: 
In the first place, teachers of every nation sl ild 


minds of the 
rld at 


large must be considered equally important as the 


impress deeply upon the souls and 


rising generation that the welfare of the wo 


welfare of their own nation. 


So far as our present generation is concerned, 


all nations should be brought together to become 
more intimate, socially and morally. For the 
it is important to implant in the minds of 


pose, 


children the idea 


1 nations 


that men are brothers an 


are a family of nations. Such an idea of brother 


hood has been found both in the Oecident and in 
the Orient from the earliest time, although till now 
it has been taught or kept in mind only ¢ f 
in awhile From now on we must maintain this 
idea as the most vital and fundamental on It 


must be taught thoroughly to the children and be 


treated as are the principles of honesty, justice 
hindness. In this 
trained to becor 
and at the 


Nationalism must be reconciled with inter 


and way each child should be 


» a worthy citizen of 
same time become a good citizen of the 
world. 
nationalism and patriotism must be harmonized 
Nationalism which does not har 


not be toler 


with humanism. 
monize with internationalism should 
ated nor patriotism not in accord with humanism. 

Failure to educate people in interna- 
tional affairs has produced and will pro- 
duce evil results, Mr. Sainsbury told the 
conference. Explaining the interest of the 
organized English teachers in the plan for 
a world federation of teachers, he said: 


The future of the world will depend largely 


upon the extent to which the peoples of the world 
will be prepared to temper national feeling and 
national egoism by the larger considerations of 
international well being. 

Teachers have a strong desire for peace and for 
some more national method of insuring it. Our 
duty is to create a good understanding between 
the nations, and the schools offer the most com- 
We should re 


gard any efforts made for the cause of peace and 


plete opportunity for doing this. 


goodwill as duties imposed upon us in the common 
cause of humanity and these duties can be excelled 
in value and importance by no others. 

Education will still be national, but it must not 
exclude a wider and more comprehensive view, in- 
cluding the international one. 

We must endeavor to supplant the appeal to 
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arms, which is the last resort of the diplo: 
an appeal to reason; to substitute for the 
of dislike 


of humanity. 


and distrust among nations a 


Princess Borghese spoke in behalf of thy 
education of women. Women have always 
been educators, she said, in the world . 


side as well as in the home: 


Only in the past the opportunity for w 
do a public service in education and polit 
has been confined to the few. The modern t 
this 


masses; to give every woman 


to extend opportunity for women tft 
the chance 
queen. 

Between the two functions of women there 
real conflict. 


the family to the community and from tl 


In social organization we mov 


munity to the state, the nation and the wor 
is just as right and natural for woman to | 
1 


© as 


part as an educator in the world outsi 
home. Both go together; one does not ex 


other. 

‘**The World and India’”’ 
of Dr. Rakhit’s 
study of India, old and new, by the peop| 
India would 


was the toy 
address. He asked fi 
of the rest of the world. 
the 


said, ‘‘in the spirit of cooperation ; 


world organization of educators, he 
nd w 
her heart wide open.’’ 

the 


pointed out that the school of to-day must 


In elosing meeting, Dr. Thomas 


prepare the young citizen to participat« 
world thought, world events and world w 
derstanding. 


World relationship has changed in a dees 


Modern invention and discovery have diminis 
both time and distance. Nations are now thr 


into one community and must live together 


though huddled upon one street. In the days w 
the nations were separated by dreaded seas 
almost impassable mountains they were able to g 
along in a primitive way without a universal tou 
to-day nations must live together. Each nation has 


nr 


something which will add to the convenience, } 
perity and happiness of other nations, and tl 
thing, whether it be food or raiment, or music, 
art, or literature, or machinery, or invention, 
opportunity in a thousand forms, must be availab! 
to all. No nation can live unto itself alone. 
More and more we are coming to appreciate t 
school and to assign to it greater values and r 
quire of it a larger service. Leagues of Nations 
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i Courts, Peace Treaties, Education Confer- 
s have desirable elements and help the world 
together, but before we can establish them 
fullness of their service to mankind we must 
the proper fundamental and spiritual values 
those spiritual values must await the longer 
esses of education. 


ACTION BY THE CONFERENCE 



























[mportant as were these formal evening 
tings of the World Conference, the real 

was done in the group conferences 
in the plenary sessions that came later. 
the first plenary session, on Tuesday, 
y 3, three important resolutions were 
wssed, one recommending education at- 
és to be added to the embassy or lega- 
of each of the nations; another pro- 


ne 


» for a campaign to eliminate illiter- 
throughout the world, and a third 
ommending the organization of a per- 
nent bureau of educational research and 
rmation. Discussion was chiefly over 
illiteracy program, the section having 
s question to consider having recom- 
mended setting the year 1935 as the goal 
the elimination of illiteracy everywhere 
n the world. This date was finally aban- 
med on the ground that it was impossible 
| would tend to give the impression that 
Appoint- 


conference was ‘‘visionary.”’ 
nt of a general secretary to give full 
me to the campaign against illiteracy was 
commended. 

The conference was in plenary session 
he entire day on Thursday, July 5. In 
s final session the delegates organized a 
World Federation of Educational Associa- 
tions, to meet every two years. In the 
resolutions adopted, the objects of the fed- 
eration were declared to be ‘‘to secure in- 
ternational cooperation in educational en- 
terprises, to foster the dissemination of 
information concerning education in all its 
forms among nations and peoples, to culti- 
vate international goodwill, and to promote 
the interests of peace throughout the 
world.’”” Under the plan adopted, while 
the world federation itself will meet every 
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two years, a meeting of sections—one for 
Europe, one for America, and one for Asia 
and the rest of the world—is to be held 
each intervening year. Afliliating associa- 
tions are to pay a subscription fee per an- 
num of one cent per member (U. 3S. cur- 
rency), but a minimum fee of $25 and a 
maximum of $1,000 are established for all 
affiliating associations. Dr. Thomas was 
unanimously elected temporary president 
of the federation, with Professor C. H. Wil- 
liams, of the University of Missouri, as 
temporary secretary. Vice-presidents were 
designated as follows: For Asia, Dr. P. W. 
Kuo, China; Europe, E. J. Sainsbury, Eng- 
land. Dr. M. Sawayanagi was elected as 
director for Asia; Rajaram V. Gogate 
(M.A.) for India; Dr. George C. Pringle, 
for Seotland, and A. Kavadas, for Greece; 
for Europe, Harry Charlesworth, Canada, 
and N. D. Showalter for America. 

Other resolutions passed by the confer- 
ence, most of them after considerable dis- 
cussion, covered the establishment of a uni- 
versal library service; investigation of the 
feasibility of a world university; exchange 
of teachers and professors; international 
correspondence among school children; 
preparation of text-books characterized by 
‘‘serupulous accuracy and a spirit of fair- 
ness and goodwill’’; thrift education ; char- 
acter education; scholarships to graduate 
students of education; greater unification 
of seience; rural schools; equalization of 
educational opportunity; world ideals; 
health education, and the celebration of an 
annual ‘‘international goodwill day’’—the 
eighteenth of May, that day commemo- 
rating the opening of the first Hague Con- 
ference. 

The health resolutions, which 
without a dissenting vote, constituted a 
notable program of health education. They 
provided for an International Health Edu- 
vation Section of the World Federation; 
weighing and measuring of school children 
both as a teaching project and as a clinical 


index; emphasis in the school health pro- 


passed 
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gram upon ‘‘positive health teaching, im- 
bued with the spirit of joyous living’’; 
children under five 
age in habits; teaching nutrition 
values; health and dental examination of 


extensive 


training of years otf 


health 


school children; nurse-training; 
use of athletics separately adapted to boys 
and girls; health edueation courses for all 


teachers in training. 


THE SESSIONS OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 


TION ASSOCIATION 
The programs of the National Education 
Association itself were of unusually high 
order and would have been significant even 
the brilliant World 


There is space here for only a 


without and colorful 
Conterence. 
brief review of the main programs and of 


the business sessions. 


At the Oakland, on the afternoon of 
Sunday, Harrison S. Robinson, presi- 
dent of the Oakland Chamber of Com- 


merce, speaking, he said, ‘‘not only as a 
friend and advocate, but also as a critic,’ 
that ‘‘our 


growth 


country’s 
greatest and the 
past fifty years have been in industry, for 
the next fifty years the greatest needs and 
possibilities are in edueation.’’ The eve- 
ning meeting was prepared in the main by 
the Pan Pacifie Union, and included music 
Dr. 
Frank Bunker, executive secretary of the 
Pan Pacifie Union; Vaughan MacCaughey, 
territorial superintendent of 
Hawaii, and Dr. H. N. Mace- 
Cracken, president of Vassar College and 
former president of the Junior Red Cross, 
with motion pictures of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. In his address Dr. Bunker stressed 
a note that, as has been seen, dominated the 
sessions of the World Conference on Edu- 
He said: 


declared whereas 


achievement in 


by native Hawaiians, addresses by 


formerly 


schools of 


eation. 


Youth should no longer be taught that the world 
is made up of a loose aggregation of parts, but 
that it is an organic whole with all of its parts 
knit together in vital relationship. They must be 


taught to think in terms of the whole world and 
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not in terms of one of the lesser parts. 17 
education and through education alone ca 
trance be gained into that growing group 
dred spirits of whatever race, known as cit 
of the world. 

President MacCracken emphasized 
possibilities of the Junior Red Cross 
bringing ideals of service to schoo! 
dren. ‘‘From the point of view of w 
education, the primary need is knowledg 
by children of each other.’’ Superint 
dent MacCaughey pictured Hawaii’s edy 
and 
closed by inviting the National Educatio; 
Association and the World Conference 
meet in Honolulu in 1927. 


At the Monday morning session in Oak 


cational problems possibilities 


land, Mayor Davie welcomed the delegates 
for the city, and Superintendent Will ( 
Wood for the State, the latter incidental; 
Dr. Pritchett 
and the Carnegie statement on the cost of 
education. Dr. A. E. Winship made the 
response, and he was followed by Mrs 
Edith MeClure Patterson, who descrilx 
the budget plan of teaching thrift inaugu 
rated by the General Federation of Wo 
Miss Alma Binzel, of 
University of Minnesota, who 
various constructive efforts now under w 
for edueation in parenthood, and D 
Lewis M. Terman, of Stanford Universit: 
who, reporting the results of his recent 
study of gifted children, made a striking 
statement of the necessity for conserving 
talent. 

President William B. 
sided at the Monday evening session, as 
serted that ‘‘ American education is chang 
ing so rapidly that those who are engaged 
in it ean hardly realize the swiftness and 
significance of the change.’’ Practicall) 
every subject and every method in the ele 
mentary school had undergone radical 
changes in the past ten years, and he gave 
it as his view that, as a result, “‘we are 
securing an accuracy far greater than we 
had under the old system.’’ Dr. George 


taking a vigorous fling at 


men’s Clubs; 
outlined 


Owen, who pr 
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|), Strayer analyzed with scrupulous care 
the cost of publie education, showing that 
education was not costing too much, but 
right methods of financing have not 
heen worked out. Professor J. F. Hosic 
offered a program for the training of teach- 
ers in service, while Professor Charles H. 
Jndd deseribed how educational research 
had developed in the United States. The 
time had now come, he said, when coopera- 
tive research would have to be substituted 
uncoordinated individual work, and 
this called for a Federal Department of 
Education better equipped for research 
than is the Bureau of Education. 
First BUSINESS SESSION 

The first business session was held on 
luesday morning. Following an address 
by Mrs. A. H. Reeve, president of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, various reports were 
presented, including those on salaries, mo- 
tion pietures, character education, reor- 
ganization of elementary education, edi- 
torial council, health problems, and the il- 
literacy commission. Professor Judd’s 
committee on cooperation with the motion- 
picture producers presented some impor- 
tant recommendations, ineluding the estab- 
lishment of a permanent committee on vis- 
ual instruction. The delegates approved 
this recommendation. 

The Tuesday evening meeting was given 
over to the ‘‘American School Program,”’ 
with addresses by Dr. E. P. Cubberley, Dr. 
Thomas E. Finegan, Dr. William L. Et- 
tinger, and Miss Florence M. Hale, repre- 
senting, respectively, the nation, the state, 
the city, the rural school. Both Dr. Cub- 
berley and Dr. Finegan made national ae- 
tion, as represented in the Federal Educa- 
tion Bill, part of their program. 

On Wednesday morning many of the 
delegates journeyed to Berkeley for a pa- 
triotie eelebration in the’Greek Theater of 
the University of California. The meeting 
had been arranged in cooperation with the 


American Council of Education, and the 


speakers were President W. W. Campbell, 
of the University of California, who made 
his first official appearance as president ot 
the university; State Superintendent Wil! 
C. Wood, of California; President Henry 
Suzzallo, of the University of Washington, 
and Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, superintendent 
of schools of Los Angeles. In the afternoon 
there was a brilliant ‘‘ pageant of nations,’’ 
in the San Francisco Civie Auditorium 

Numerous reports featured the Thursday 
morning session of the delegate assembly 
rural schools, tenure, pensions, coordina 
tion of research agencies and thrift. In 
the report of the legislative commission, 
Professor Strayer described the progress 
that had been made with the project of a 
Federal Department of Edueation and 
Federal aid for education. 

Support For EpucatTioNaL LEADERS 

At the beginning of this account, men- 
tion was made of the determination of the 
delegates and others present at the meeting 
to show their support of those educational 
leaders who are fighting for public educa- 
tion. The names of Will C. Wood, state 
superintendent of public instruction of 
California, who has just fought a winning 
fight against a reactionary governor, and 
of Thomas E. Finegan, of Pennsylvania, 
were cheered whenever mentioned, and 
when the two men spoke, as they did on 
several of the programs, they received ova- 
tions. It was clear that both symbolized 
to the delegates the type of educational 
leadership the rank and file intend to sup- 
port. The resolutions adopted at the final 
session, after expressing reaffirmation of 
support for the Federal Education Bill, 
scored the ‘‘ 
representing the Carnegie Foundation with 
reference to the cost of the publie schools’’ 
and the ‘‘sniping poliey’’ of forees opposed 
to public education. They added: 


erroneous conclusions of those 


The friends of public education deplore the re 


cent flagrant violation of this principle [of sound 


Ct 


or a 
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professional leadership] in the case of the highest 


educational office in the Commonwealth of Penn- 


sylvania. The man who had been invited to this 
leadership and had demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of public, professional and legislative opin- 
ion, his unqualified fitness for that leadership, was 
offered 


office on terms which, if they were not unconstitu- 


opportunity of continued service in his 
tional, were so distinctly humiliating that no self- 
respecting administrator could accept them. So 
directly does such an act affect education through- 
out the that this believes it 
must record its disapproval of so unworthy an 


nation association 


executive while it expresses its satisfaction 


at the general approval by the citizens of the state 


act, 


of the vigorous and forward-looking educational 
program that has been inaugurated, and at the 
professional attitude of the man who in this in- 
stance has so worthily stood in Pennsylvania as a 
representative of the best in educational leadership. 

Other resolutions emphasized state re- 
sponsibility for equalization of educational 
opportunity; the fundamental importance 
of tenure and pensions, as well as adequate 
salaries for teachers and the right of teach- 
ers to express opinions and develop their 
individuality; necessity of a child labor 
amendment; physical education; a board 
of education for Washington, D. C., that 
shall financial control the 
schools; the value of conferences like the 
World Conference on Education. 

At the final business session on Friday, 
Miss Olive M. Jones, principal of Publie 
School 120, New York City, was elected 
president of the association for 1923-24. 

W. Carson Ryan, JR. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


’ 


have over 


SOME ASPECTS OF RESEARCH’ 


ONE must begin any remarks on research 
by congratulating one’s American col- 
leagues in terms not unmixed with envy on 
the much greater facilities that exist in the 
United States of America for making pub- 
lie the results of research than are at pres- 
ent available in England. The series of 

1 Paper read at the Conference of British and 


American Professors of English at Columbia Uni- 
versity, June 13, 1923. 
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publications by the American universities 
and the number and variety of the period. 
icals issued by them put us to shame. It is 
a proud claim of the Departments of Eng 
lish in the universities of this country that 
research has been blazoned on their ban 
ners from the first. 

But privileges involve responsibility, and 
the first point that I wish to emphasize is 
the importance of not lowering the value o! 
the word ‘‘research.’’ Let us apply in 
new significance Shelley’s lines: 

One word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it. 


Various causes have led to a depreciation 
of the currency of the word. Thus to go 
for a moment outside of the university 
there has been a_ praiseworthy 
movement in many English 
schools to encourage the senior boys and 
girls, instead of having continuous class 
teaching, to work by themselves in the li- 
brary, and to gather materials for the writ- 
ing of an essay of some length on a given 


sphere, 
secondary 


topie. 

This is an excellent training for an in- 
telligent senior pupil, but it is quite out of 
place to speak of it, as is sometimes done, 
as research. 

And even the universities can not be en- 
tirely acquitted of the charge of giving the 
name ‘‘research’’ to work which is not 
worthy of this title, and of encouraging 
premature specialization in this aspect of 
the subject. I should like to draw your 
attention to some principles laid down in 
the report of the committee, of which | 
was a member, appointed by the late Eng- 
lish Minister of Education, Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher, on ‘‘The Teaching of English in 
England.’’ 

There are three stages in the education of 2 
student. In the first stage he has to acquire 2 
general knowledge gf his subject. This general 
knowledge is the indispensable basis on which all 
advanced work must be built. The second stage 


+ 


is, or should be, devoted to the acquisition of 



















































special knowledge of some definite period or part 
f the subject—say, for instance, the literature of 
the Renaissance or the 18th century. If the stu- 
nt intends to carry his studies further, and un- 
iertake some original work, he must during this 
nd stage acquaint himself with the methods 
vestigation, which can best be taught practi- 
y and experimentally as in science. In this 
». therefore, he ought to acquire some knowl- 
of the principles of literary criticism and 
‘ e practice in literary composition on a large 
OL ale. That is to say, instead of writing answers 
examination questions and short essays as he 
lid in the first stage, he ought to learn by experi- 
ment how to put together a piece of critical or 
istructive work. As the object of this piece of 
position is not to add to knowledge or to dis- 
ver new facts, or arrive at new conclusions, but 
ply to give the student a training in the method 
20 f investigation, it can not properly be termed 
research. It is not exploration of an unknown ter- 
ritory but observant travel through familiar coun- 
try. For this training well-known problems, well- 
known authors and old materials furnish adequate 
The third stage is the one in which the 
5S student undertakes original research—that is, at- 
tempts to investigate some definite subject or prob- 
m, and by discovering fresh materials or inter- 
preting old materials in a new way, to throw new 
light on a problem or period, and so make an addi- 
tion to knowledge. 
These three stages are in a well-organized uni- 
ersity marked by different degrees. The first 
, the acquisition of the general knowledge 
hich is to serve as a foundation, is marked by the 
B.A. The second stage, the acquisition of special 
knowledge and special training, is marked by the 
M.A. The third stage, devoted to the work of re- 
search (in the sense of exploration), is marked 
g by the Doctorate. 


sul jects. 


In the first stage I would like to give a 
wide interpretation to the words, ‘‘ac- 
quire a general knowledge of his subject.’’ 
A student who wishes to embark profitably 
upon research in England should begin by 
getting as wide a survey as possible not 
only of English but also of world literature. 
We do not want him, for instance, at a 
later stage to write an elaborate monograph 
on Milton’s similes without having a knowl- 
edge of the general history of the epic, and 
the relation of Paradise Lost to The Iliad, 
The Odyssey and The Aeneid. He should 
also have some training in philosophy from 
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Plato and Aristotle to William James, 
Bergson and Freud. Those of us who went 
through the ‘‘Greats’’ school at Oxford, 
even if we have not in the strict sense the 
philosophical mind, can never be suffi- 
ciently grateful for the revelation it gave 
us of worlds not realized. And I would 
add to the general equipment of every 
future researcher in English a training in 
general scientific principles, with a working 
knowledge of some particular branch of 
science. To myself it has always been a 
matter of regret that my acquaintance with 
chemistry and biology never passed beyond 
a very elementary stage. 

When the student in his pre-graduate 
stage has thus gained his general equip- 
ment he should then in his early post-grad- 
uate period center on the stage of ‘‘obser- 
vant travel.’’ And here his power of ob- 
servation should be fortified by an initia- 
tion into bibliography and paleography. 
Except in the purely creative or purely 
critical spheres these are becoming increas- 
ingly essential handmaids of literary inves- 
tigation. Our English universities have 
hitherto made little provision for these sub- 
jects. I believe that more has been done in 
America, but I have no details. But I 
feel certain that no Department of English 
can be considered fully equipped till it is 
able to offer teaching in these branches. In 
England the Bibliographical Society has 
stepped into the gap. Every student who 
intends to research in the Elizabethan pe- 
riod should become acquainted with a val- 
uable publication issued by the Society, 
‘‘Notes on Bibliographical Evidence for 
Literary Students and Editors of English 
Works of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries,’’ by Dr. R. B. MeKerrow, the 
editor of Nashe. All investigators of Eliza- 
bethan drama know how invaluable are Dr. 
W. W. Greg’s two lists of printed plays, 
also issued by the same society. And the 
mention of Dr. Greg reminds us of his 
and Professor A. W. Pollard’s remarkable 
demonstration that a number of quartos of 
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Shakespearian plays bearing earlier dates 
were printed by Jaggard in 1619. The re- 
action of this piratical venture on the pub- 
lication of the first folio has recently been 
indicated by Professor Pollard in his lee- 
ture to the British Academy, on the occa- 
sion of the first folio Tercentenary, ‘‘ The 
Foundations of Shakespeare’s Text.’’ It 
looks as if for some time to come Shake- 
spearean study were to move forward on 
bibliographical lines. 

And if we pass from bibliography to 
paleography, from the study of the printed 
work to that of the manuscript, what about 
those leaves in the British Museum play of 
Sir Thomas More? Are they in his hand- 
writing as Sir’ Edward Maunde Thompson 
would have us believe, or not? I under- 
stand that a new and elaborate study of 
the matter by various eminent hands is 
about to appear, and meanwhile I suspend 
judgment. But it is a paleographical ques- 
tion which, whatever view is taken, will 
loom large and of which the student should 
know the bearings. Dr. Greg said recently 
that every English researcher should be 
able to recognize the hands of the chief 
Elizabethan poets and dramatists as read- 
ily as those of his friends. To put it at the 
lowest, a knowledge of paleography will 
save him from mistakes. May I give an in- 
stance from a piece of work in which I have 
recently been engaged in collaboration with 
Dr. W. W. Greg. We have prepared for 
the Malone and I the 
members of that society will have it in their 
hands in a few weeks, an edition of ‘‘The 
Christmas Prinee,’’ a manuscript of almost 
10,000 lines belonging to St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, dealing with the Revels there 
in 1607-8. Preeeding ‘‘The Christmas 
Prince’’ in the manuscript volume is a poet- 
ical Latin life of Sir Thomas White, the 
founder of the college, by Griffin Higgs, a 
B.A. When Philip Bliss, the antiquarian, 
published about a century ago extracts 
from ‘‘The Christmas Prince,’’ he assumed 


Society, hope 
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that Higgs was also the narrator of ‘‘T}, 
Christmas Prince.’’ But Dr. Greg’s iny 
tigation of the hands in ‘‘The Christmas 
Prince’’ proves that no less than eleve) 
these can be distinguished and that 
work is of multiform authorship. 

A correspondent recently wrote to 
‘‘Times Literary Supplement,’’ stat 
that he had found in the parish register | 
Horton, in Buckinghamshire, an entry 
the burial on November 16, 1639, of th 
wife of John Milton, the younger. As ¢}y 
poet’s father was called John, the infere: 
appeared to be that the author 
‘*Comus’’ and ‘‘Lycidas’’ had lost a wif 
four years before his unfortunate unio: 
with Mary Powell in 1643, and that 
therefore entered upon the estate of mat) 
mony not thrice, as had been hitherto be 
lieved, but four times. Nor was there an) 
thing incredible in this. It has recent) 
been shown that Jane Austen had a brothe: 
and Wordsworth a daughter, whose exist 
ence was a secret from their biographers 
Why should Milton not have had anothe: 
**late espoused saint,’’ as yet unchronicled 
Alas! the whole fabrie of this vision has 
been proved to be baseless by the discover 
of a later visitor that the name is not ‘‘ Mil 
ton’’ but ‘‘ Wiison,’’ the ‘‘W’’ having beer 


‘ 


mistaken for ‘‘M,’’ and the long ‘‘s’’ 


~~ 















When the period of real research begins, 
the explorer would do well to take to heart 
certain precepts, (1) Not to begin with too 
ambitious a scheme, (2) to make sure that 
he has not been anticipated, (3) to count 
nothing common or unclean, (4) to take 
with an equal mind disappointment or 
some happy gift of the gods. 

On the first point I need say nothing t 
such an audience. Of the second, ther 
has been a curious illustration recent!) 
Even such an experienced and distinguis! 
ed investigator as Professor Moore Smit! 
when he published, as he thought, for th 
first time in full the poem on the loss « 
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William Heminge’s finger, found that it 
had already been printed in an American 
eriodical. 

(he third point is of the greatest impor- 
‘ance. You never can tell what document 
at first sight drab and uninteresting may 
nrove to be of the greatest importance. Re- 
»orts of law eases are not, as a rule, in- 
‘riguing on the surface but we all know 
how fruitful have been the researches of 
Professor Wallace, of Nebraska, into the 
Mountjoy and other eases. This confer- 
ence, 1 am glad to say, will hear from Mr. 
A. W. Reed himself the account of the law- 
suit from which he has established John 
Rastell’s authorship of ‘‘The Interlude of 
the Four Elements.’’ 

lo take an instance of a different kind. 
I have recently been occupied with a play 
dated 1632, ‘‘The Launching of the Mary.’’ 
is mainly a rendering into flat blank 
verse of an economic treatise by Thomas 
Mun, a director of the East India Com- 
pany. It ineludes schedules of prices, and 
other matters of concern to sociologists. 
“Not here, O Apollo, are haunts meet for 
thee,’’ we are inclined to ery, and to pass 
on. But we should be ill-advised, for the 
play is the dramatist’s autograph copy 
with the conditional license of the Master 
of the Revels, Sir H. Herbert, and the 
reformations made at his command plain 
and visible. A play with a minimum of 
dramatic or literary value turns out to be a 
document of first-rate importance in stage 
Sir Israel Gollanez, turning over 
the leaves of a manuseript in the Public 
Library of Wales, apparently of minor in- 
terest, lights upon the only contemporary 
appreciation yet found of the labors of 
Heminge and Condell. <A friend of mine, 
a London graduate, Miss Ethel Seaton, 
looking through a volume of mathematical 
treatises at Sion College, London, for any 
light on Harriott, Marlowe’s mathematical 
associate, stumbles upon an unknown 
manuscript of some of Phineas Fletcher's 


history. 
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poems, proving that Brittain’s Ida is, as 
(jrosart claimed, from his pen. 

These are a few instances, which every 
one could multiply for his own field of 
study, which prove that we must explore 
all avenues, however unlikely, for what 
they may yield to the trained hand and 
practised eye. 

But it is one thing to catch your hare 
and another to cook him, which, being in- 
terpreted, means that when the researcher 
has brought together the results of his in- 
vestigation he has often the greatest dif- 
ficulty on our side of the Atlantic in get- 
ting them published. The cost of paper 
and binding has come down somewhat from 
the peak point during the war, but that of 
printing still makes the blood run eold. It 
is not easy even for scholars of established 
reputation to get work produced on any 
large scale, and for others it is nearly im- 
possible, so far as the commercial publish- 
ers are concerned. Even the university 
presses in England have to take pounds 
and shillings into consideration. 

It is therefore incumbent upon individ- 
ual scholars and institutions to support the 
societies which publish work which can not 
find a commercial market, the Bibliograph- 
ical, the Malone, the E. E. T. S., and the 
kindred societies on this side of the water 
like the Modern Language Association of 
America. Similarly with the reviews like 
The Modern Language Review and Notes 
and Queries, Modern Philology, Studies in 
Philology, ete. I wish there could be some 
joint subseription by which one could ob- 
tain all of them. And a conference of this 
kind might help to make more widely 
known any funds or benefactions for the 
publication of research work. We have in 
the Royal Society of Literature a Dr. Rich- 
ards’ bequest for the publication of ancient 
unedited manuscripts. I hope that we 
shall be able to interpret ‘‘ancient’’ suffi- 
ciently liberally to allow us to print the 
Phineas Fletcher manuscripts. We should 


‘ 
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be glad to know of similar benefactions 
here. 

And when work has succeeded in getting 
itself published we wish to have a record of 
it for the benefit of all laborers in the same 
or kindred fields. A. C. Baugh 
has for some time done notable service in 


Professor 


this respect for American publications, and 
the German Shakespeare Jahr-Biicher in 
the far-off days before the war had useful 
surveys of all Shakespeariana. In Eng- 
land we have now the quarterly bibliog- 
raphies in the Modern Language Review 
and the more informal bibliographies in 
the Bulletins of the English Association 
thrice a year. The Modern Humanities Re- 
search Association, which has this year as 
its president Professor Manly, publishes 
under the direction of Miss Paues, of Cam- 
bridge, an annual exhaustive bibliography. 
Just before I left England, there were ef- 
forts being made to bring all these bibliog- 
raphies into closer relation. And finally 
the English Association publishes an an- 
nual Year’s Work in England, which is not 
a bibliography, but a record and survey of 
the most important investigations of the 
Sir Sidney Lee and I are at present 
are fortunate in in- 
the 


year. 
joint editors, and we 
eluding among contributors three of 
delegates to this conference, Professor Her- 
ford, Professor Grierson and Mr. A. W. 
Reed. It will greatly facilitate our labors if 
American scholars and the editors of Amer- 
ican academic journals will send us their 
publications. And I hope that the result 
of this conference will be the foundation 
of branches of the English Association in 
America, as there are already not only in 
England and Scotland, but also in Canada, 
South Africa, India and Australia. 

In the field of research there are no dis- 
tinctions between English and Americans, 
no differences of diction or idiom. Here 
we can labor together in glad cooperation 
for the advance of knowledge and of in- 
ternational good will. 

FREDERICK S. Boas 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
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SWEDISH SCHOOL REFORMS AND 
THE SWEDISH MEDICAL 

PROFESSION’ 


, SWEDEN and Francé are at present open 
ing up their educational systems to se 
what defects the upheavals of recent years 
have exposed and what alterations are co: 

In France the discus. 
sions have thus far taken place main) 
within the Chamber of Deputies and along 
lines laid down by the Minister of Instru 

Mr. Bérard. In Sweden a grand 
¢ommission of educators officially ap 
pointed have just published a report in 
which they set forth the changes that look 
Their findings have bee 


tion, 


good to them. 
discussed by the lay press, the educationa 
journals and by teachers’ organizations. |} 
the educators constituting the grand com 
mission could see nothing but books and 
courses, schedules, examinations and diplo- 
mas, they have at least heard a good many 
other things. 

The tax payers have told them that the 
are opposed to the increase in expense est 
mated at 4,241,000 crowns which the re- 
forms involve. The well-to-do classes do 
not want coeducation as recommended by 
the commission. No one favors the searc! 
for gifted pupils by means of intelligenc 
tests imported from abroad; the increas 
in time for the maturity examination from 
twelve to thirteen years does not meet with 
favor. No one objects to having the state 
take over the higher education of girls. On 
the adoption of the unity school and on 
changes in the system of inspection opin- 
ions go wide apart. 

But now comes the medical profession of 
Sweden with a word to say that commands 
attention in spite of the other high argu- 
ments. They speak specifically of hours 
of work, rest, study, exercise, lessons and 
health conditions in a close grapple wit! 
the facts and in a way that comes just as 

1 Based on several Swedish educational jourt 
The writer is especially indebted also to Bog 
Naal and to Skole og Samfund. 
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straight home to pupils and teachers of 
her countries. 
Within its national organization the 
medieal profession of Sweden has a section 
r school hygiene, men who independently 
vigorously speak out when school or- 
canizers either overlook or ignore points in 
the school systems that touch the pupils’ 
health. They have examined the grand 
mmission’s proposals, the general lines 
and the special details and have made pul- 
their eriticism. They explain that they 
are considering the contemplated reforms 
from the point of view of hygiene only and 
at their criticism aims to obtain due ré- 
gard for the physical side of children’s 
edueation. The recommendations if adopt- 
ed by the state will for years to come bind 
the school work to certain forms and to cer- 
tain procedures which it is highly impor- 
tant to bring into accord with the hygienic 
demands of the present day. 
The physicians deplored the fact that in 
ying down the guiding lines for new of- 
ganization the grand commission had not 
heeded former suggestions from the medi- 
eal profession. These suggestions had inh- 
sisted on improved physical training, ih- 
cluding not only such physical exercises 
and athletic games as come within the edu- 
cational work of the school, but also house- 
hold work and such practical things ast will 
bring the pupils’ limbs and organs/ into 
functioning. To this end the theoretical 
work should be cut down and absolute free- 
dom granted one half-day each week for 
open air pursuits. The examinations should 
be limited, for the heavy load of work now 
carried is due to examinations that follow 
close upon one another. Lessons should be 
cut down both in number and in scope; no 
home work should be required for Mon- 
day’s recitations, a pause of sufficient 
length should follow each recitation; each 
central school board should include a su- 
perintending school physician in its mem- 
bership. 


Among the essentials in the pending re- 
organizations are a better balanced suc- 
cession among lessons purely intellectual 
and lessons where physical efforts enter 
and in connection therewith more of the 
things that build up character and strength 
and less of the things that the pupil must 
get from printed words. The increased 
number and rigidity of the examinations 
intended to sift the pupils into categories 
according to gifts are to be utterly re- 
jected. In the sensitive years of childhood 
every examination is looked forward to in 
most cases with unhealthy apprehension. 
Again, mathematics is not, as the commis- 
sion appears to assume, adapted to show 
whether a pupil can reach the intelligence 
quotients that indicate gifts for higher 
studies. Recent studies of the brain bring 
to light the fact that mathematics, like 
music, has special brain centers whose de- 
velopment affects other centers only in 
a very slight degree. No suitable methods 
for the application of intelligence tests for 
the age ranges to be tested have thus far 
been developed in Sweden. However, it 
is certainly fallacious to limit all testing, as 
the grand commission does, to the readiness 
with which a pupil masters a given quan- 
tum of knowledge and to his ability to 
exhibit it or to apply it in a test. There 
are other forms of intelligence far more 
significant educationally, such as the pu- 
pils’ creative gifts and the gifts that can 
apply what practical experiences yield. 

Individuals differ, moreover, with re- 
spect to the rate at which their intelligence 
develops. It is not fully developed even at 
the age when students take the maturity 
examination (about 19) and it is far from 
certain that those who eventually become 
best fitted for the demands of life develop 
earliest. It is probably correct to say that 
a student’s personal characteristics first be 
gin to show in his second year at the gym 
nasium (the sophomore year in_ high 
school). 
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The plan for the foundation school which 
from the very first will comprise one third 
of all Sweden’s children in the age range 
seven to thirteen has not been taken up by 
the commission, hence nothing can be said 
about the the work re- 
quired and the ages of the children, The 
home work, too, should have been consid- 
ered. An attempt should have been made 
to reach a rational apportionment between 


balance between 


the pupil’s work in school and his home as- 
signments and particularly how the home 
work may be cut down. 

The doctors take up the question of how 
much home work may be required of pu- 
pils at various ages, prefacing their re- 
marks by stating that pupils differ greatly 
in the amount of work they can stand with- 
out damaging fatigue. Children work with 
different degrees of intensity ; some reach a 
stage of fatigue earlier than others; some 
recuperate more quickly than others. Con- 
ditions in the homes are not such that chil- 
dren can work with the same composure 
and the same application of their faculties. 
In many homes children are compelled to 
waste much energy by having to prepare 
their home work where they are constantly 
interrupted by the romping or fretting of 
vounger brothers and sisters as well as by 
their parents 
Nervous irri- 


the disciplinary measures 
find it necessary to employ. 
tability rather than educational growth is 
the result of home work done in this way. 
Better study conditions could be secured 
by transferring the home work to sched- 
uled hours at school. 

As early as 1884 the educational and 
medical specialists of Sweden were consid- 
ering the following apportionment of hours 
and minutes as the maximum of daily work 
to be required of children: 

Age— BO: 33: 318: 3138;3; 34: 15; 36:27; 36 
7 9.30 


Hours— 6; 6: 7; 8; 8.30: 8.30; 9: 


The specialists themselves regarded these 
requirements as high, holding in fact that 
more than eight hours should never be re- 
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quired. They were therefore inclined 

prefer the figures submitted by Griesbach 
at the International Congress of Scho 
Hygiene held in London in 1907. 
bach submitted the following figures as 


Gries 


averages : 


Age— 

20; lls 383 133; 15; 16 17 8 
Hours— 

5; 5.17; 5.35; 6.05; 6.25; 6.45; 6.50; 7.13; 7 


The details drafted by the commission 
will make the pupils’ working hours a good 
bit longer than what is indicated by these 
figures even assuming that the amount of 
the home work remains what it is and that 
theme writing outside of class hours be dis- 
continued. The upper classes of the gym- 
nasium and the lycee are in better accord 
with the normal figures given above, pro 
vided that theme writing outside of schoo 
hours does not oecur and that electives are 
not superadded to the courses. 

In their findings it happens that the 
Swedish doctors are in perfect agreement 
with the Parisian doctors who are just now 
in a similar way espousing the cause of the 
child. The latter have declared that an 
eight-hour day is the limit of endurance so 
far as learning of any sort is concerned 
and have formulated the idea in a resolu- 
tion rousing discussion throughout 
France. One of their number, Dr. Linos- 
sier, has called on his colleagues to protect 
the children of France, coneluding his ap- 
peal with an adjuration to remember that 
they can not go on a strike. In England, 
too, Sir Frederick Mott has warned against 
the temptation to overwork the ‘‘ brilliant 
child’’ who is too often also the unstable 
child. 

In order to shorten the working hours 
the Swedish commission has further pro- 
posed to limit some of the recesses to only 
five minutes. Such short pauses will hardly 
permit the pupils to go out and come back 
again; the rooms can not be ventilated and 
there can be no question of any recreation 


now 
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this reason the doctors positively ad- hours; their work is exclusively intellect- 


se against any such reduction, The num- 
of recitations per day should not ex- 
ed three; the home work should be held 

n carefully specified limits by the fac- 

As closely connected with the amount 

xk that may be carried the oft re- 
ited hope for a ‘‘lesson-less’’ Monday at 
stages is strongly favored. 
With relation to the education of girls 
e present type of schools normally de- 
siwned for them have great advantages 
ver those designed for classes in a system 

‘ eoeducation. The latter type assigns the 
eaviest part of the work to that period in 

girl’s life particularly ill adapted for 
hard work. The medical critics speak also 

f what they eall the ‘‘rhythm of develop- 

ent’? and that this ‘‘rhythm’’ differs in 
the two sexes, leaving the boys untouched 
at a period when it often causes physical 
infitness in girls. This fact in connection 
with the examinations placed in prospect 

so at this period render coeducational 
schools as a type questionable from a medi- 
al point of view and ought therefore not 
to be established except in localities where 
economical reasons make it necessary. 

With respect to the general question of 
physical education the physicians agree 
with the commission in holding that the 
schools as now organized do not provide a 
sufficient amount of activity in the open, 
nor enough games, plays and other forms 
of exercise, adapted to build up bodily 
health and strength, all of which will have 
an influence on the building of character as 
well as on strengthening the body. The 
attempt to meet these needs by setting 
one half day a week for athletics as 
the commission recommends necessitates a 
commensurate reduction in the theoretical 
studies, which has not been done. 

To make these exercises optional for the 
two final classes in the gymnasium, as rec- 
mmended, is inadvisable. The pupils to 
whom these arrangements would apply 

ve to sit still during most of their long 


aside 


ual; at their stage of growth they are in 
particular need of open air exercises; their 
organs have not as yet attained full de 
velopment and they need regular physical 
activity in the open during the entire 
period of their schooling. 

The physicians give their hearty ap 
proval to the practical work which the re 
forms are bringing into the schools, but 
must, nevertheless, point out that 
work is in no sense an equivalent of the 
regular gymnastics. Four hours a week of 
gymnastics should be required of all classes 
at all stages. 

The physicians sum up their criticism 
by recommending: 


such 


1. That the time which pupils of the 
first four classes of the lycee are required 
to remain in the class room be reduced. 

2. That examinations be abolished and 
substituted by valid leaving certificates. 

3. That examinations calculated to as- 
certain a pupil’s degrees of gifts and intel- 
ligence should not be adopted. 

4. That the general scope of the work 
required including home 
should at all stages be made to conform, so 


assignments 


far as possible, to the normal averages 
given above and that the faculty should 
carefully see to it that these limitations be 
observed. 

5. That the number of recitations should 
not exceed three a day. 

6. That ‘‘lesson-less’’ Mondays be adopt- 
ed for the entire school period. 

7. That the pauses between recitations 
should never be less than ten minutes. 

8. That all classes should have at least 
four gymnastic hours per week. 

9. That one half-day a week be devoted 
to obligatory athletic exercises for all 
classes. 

10. That a coeducational 
type deseribed in the commission's report 
should not be adopted. 


school of the 


P. H. Pearson 
U. 8. Bureav or EpUcATION 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A PROPOSED BRITISH BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION 


At one of the sessions of the Imperial Edu- 
eation Conference held during the first two 
weeks of July in London, Mr. W. T. McCoy, 
director of education of South Australia, in in- 
troducing the question of the organization and 
maintenance of a Education, as re- 
ported in the London Times, said that those 


Bureau of 


charged with the administration of education in 
the outposts of the Empire must necessarily 
profit by a study of the experience of educa- 
tionists in Britain and in the great dominions, 
colonies and dependencies. There was, however, 
no book, no annual report, no authoritative pub- 
lication which gave reliable information in a 
handy form, nor could one obtain any reliable 
statistics or account of the educational 
progress of the various Dominions and States 
in any convenient form. Excellent work had 
been done by the Board of Education through 
the Office of Special Inquiries and Reports, but 
the information disseminated by the Board re- 


ferred mainly to England, Wales and Scotland, 


any 


whereas the delegates also sought information 
regarding educational progress in Canada, 
South Africa and other parts of the Empire. 
He suggested that it was desirable to establish 
a Bureau of Education, one of the functions of 
which would be to collect from the various edu- 
cation departments throughout the Empire, sta- 
tisties, records of developments and experi- 
ments, and reports of progress in education, and 
from the material so collected to compile and 
publish an annual year book. The bureau might 
also assist in choosing teachers for posts within 
the Empire, arrange for the interchange of 
teachers, supply reliable information to teachers 
who desired appointments overseas, and advise 
and assist students and teachers visiting the 
home country from overseas. All the dominions, 
colonies and dependencies should contribute a 
proportion of the cost, which should not exceed 
£10,000 per annum. 

Dr. Viljoen, supporting the proposal, said 
that the question was whether it should be im- 
perial or international. Such a bureau would 
prove very useful as a connecting link, not only 


between schools and colleges and the various 
Departments of Education, but also between the 
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various nations constituting the League oi 
It would facilitate the interchang 
information 


tions. 
teachers, disseminate conce! 
educational experiments, organize trave 
students and teachers, and arrange for mut 
concessions in fares; it could distributs 
publications. 

Lord Onslow said that he was struck b 
comparative simplicity of the educational! 
tem existing in the great Dominions of the |] 
pire when he thought of the complexity o! 
local government system in this country. 
present there were 318 authorities for eleme: 
tary education: The London County Council, 6) 
other county councils, 82 county borough co 
ceils, 129 borough councils, 44 urban dist: 


councils, and the Isles of Seilly Council. Thesi 













were the authorities for elementary educa 
For higher education there were the Lo: 
County Council, 61 other county councils, 82 
county borough councils, and the Isles of S 
Council. The Board of Education, although, 
course, the main central authority, was not th: 
sole authority for all forms of education. T! 
industrial and reformatory schools were und 
the Home Office, Poor Law schools unde: 
Ministry of Health, agricultural education for 
students over the age of 16 had since 1912 com 
wholly under the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, and the universities, for financial pw 
poses, came under the University Grants Co1 
mission, which works under the Treasury; s 
that, while the Board of Edueation had the ma 
supervision of education, it was by no means 
the sole public department which had 
tional responsibilities. A duty of general super- 
vision over local authorities was laid upon th 
Board of Education. The board itself, however, 
was not a free agent in every way, since publi 
education was largely controlled by statute, a 
the regulations of the board were largely « 
trolled by the provisions of the education acts 
There were very wide and marked differences, 
both in size of population and acreage, betwe 


edu 


the areas administered by various authorities 
England and Wales. The London Count 
Council administered a population of something 
like five millions, and there were small boroug! 
administering a population of 10,000. Ther 
were wide and sparsely populated county areas 
and densely populated county boroughs. T 
best method of coordinating education in t 
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N arving areas must naturally be a continual 
blem, and the experiences of those who had 
to deal with similar problems oversea could 

ail to help. 


STANDARDS FOR ACCREDITING 
TEACHER TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS 


report of the Committee on Standards 

he American Council on Education, as pre- 
ted in the July number of the Educational 
rd of the council, contains suggested stand- 

Dr. J. 


H. Kirkland is chairman and Dr. 8S. P. Capen 


for teacher training institutions. 
secretary of the committee. 
The normal school or teachers college is de- 
ed as “an institution of higher education with 
year, three-year and four-year curricula 
ened to afford such general and technical 


lucation as will fit students to teach in ele- 


mentary and secondary schools.” Among the 
lards and principles recommended to the 
standardizing 


and 


us regional and national 


rencies in accrediting normal schools 


chers colleges are the following: 


l 


rhe requirement for admission should be the 
tisfactory completion of a four-year course of 
in a secondary school approved by a recog- 
i accrediting agency or the equivalent of such 
irse of study. 
2. The requirement for a diploma should be the 
satisfactory completion of at least 60 semester 
rs and the requirement for graduation with the 
alaureate degree the satisfactory completion 
at least 120 semester hours. 
" ». Each course of study leading to a diploma or 
legree should be recognized separately and only 
f the following conditions are met: 
Two-year courses of study leading to diplo- 
of 80 
students fully matriculated according to the pro 
visions of standard 1 above. 


as should have a minimum enrollment 


b) Four-year courses of study leading to bac- 
laureate degrees should have a minimum enroll 
nt of 100 students fully matriculated according 
the provisions of standard 1 above, exclusive of 
other students. 
t. The faculty of a normal school or teachers 
ege, such as is described in paragraph 3, should 
nsist of at least eight heads of departments 
ting full time to the work of the institution. 
With the growth of the student body the number 
full-time teachers should be increased so as to 
reserve a ratio 


of teachers to students of ap 
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proximately 1 to 12, exclusive of teachers giving 
full time to elementary and secondary instruction 
in training departments. 

The 


teachers 


minimum scholastic requirements of all 


(except teachers of special subjects in 
elementary schools, including music, drawing and 
the 


school) should be the satisfactory completion of 


manual training and assistants in training 
a course of study in an accredited college leading 
to a bachelor’s degree, supplemented by special 
training or experience or both, of at least three 
years. The training of the head of a department 
should be equivalent to that required for a mas 
ter’s degree. 

Teaching schedule exceeding 16 hours per week 
per instructor or classes (exclusive of lectures) of 
more than 30 students should be interpreted as 
endangering educational efficiency. 


Other standards are given: Minimum annual 
should be $50,000 ; there 
should be a professional library of at least 8,000 


operating income 
volumes; adequate provision should be made 
for pupils and teachers in the training depart- 
ment; no normal school or teachers college 
should be accredited unless inspected and re- 
ported on by an agent or agents of an accredit- 
ing organization; colleges and universities of 
fering technical instruction for teachers should 
comply with the requirements for standard col- 
leges and in addition provide adequate facilities 


for practice teaching. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PER- 
SONNEL REGISTER 


THE Division of Univer- 


sity Personnel, which is termed by Director C. 


new College and 
R. Mann as “perhaps the most important activ- 
ity of the American Council on Edueation dur- 
ing the past year,” is progressing favorably. 
There are now filed in the office of the council 
in Washington, D. C., data blanks from 4,543 
Blanks 
are being received at the rate of about 150 a 
Of 15,555 data blanks sent out to 66 in 
stitutions, 25 per cent. were returned, filled out, 
up to April 1. The work in Washington is in 
charge of Miss Louisa MeCrady, who was for 


teachers in 61 colleges and universities. 


day. 


some years manager of the employmer t offices 
at Harvard. 

A number of college executives have consulted 
the files in the office for the purpose of finding 
seemed 


names of suitable candidates. It has 


unwise to the division to encourage the use of 
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the personnel register for this purpose yet, 
“beeause it is fairer to all concerned if the 


teachers in a large number of institutions are 
registered before exchanges begin to take place. 
The 


securing as large a number of registrations as 


concentrated upon 


office has, therefore, 
is possible with the administrative force avail- 
able.” There is no charge for registration. 


BRYN MAWR STUDENTS ON THE 
CURRICULUM 


THe question of curriculum changes was 
placed before the student body several months 
ago by President Marion Edwards Park, who 
suggested that the undergraduate expression of 
opinion on curriculum would be considered by 
the Faculty Committee. 

“Required work,” their report says, “should 
be cut to a minimum and should be completed 
if possible by the end of sophomore year. It 
should include two years of English, one year 
of science, one year of history, and one year of 
philosophy and psychology, making a total of 
fifty hours required out of 120 hours necessary 
for a degree and eliminating Latin for the rea- 
son that every student entering Bryn Mawr has 
a certain knowledge of Latin sufficient for all 
purposes unless she is majoring in that study.” 

Comprehensive examinations are suggestions 
for all students, and the undergraduate commit- 
tee recommends that the degree be granted on 
the grade taken in these examinations rather 
than on the honor point system now in use. 
Other work, it is suggested, should count toward 
the degree as well as the examinations. 

Three new courses are recommended by the 
undergraduates. A major course supplemented 
by a post minor course in music, an elective 
course in modern English prose, poetry and 
drama, and an elementary course in German, 
open to all students. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Provision of an adequate fund for building 
purposes and appropriation increases to permit 
faculty growth in proportion to that of enroll- 
ment are chief among the requests trustees of 
Ohio State University will make of the new 
Ohio Legislature when it convenes in January. 

All told, the State University will ask for 
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$9,236,405 from the new legislature to cover 
needs for the two years ending June 30, 192 
according to budget requests filed with the sta 
department of finance. Over $7,000,000 is 
sired for the two “major needs”’—“Buildi 
and “Personal Service.” 

Chief among the building needs cited ar: 
auditorium, a building for the college of educ; 
tion, an agricultural judging pavilion, a recita- 
tion building, a service building, an engineering 
experiment station, addition to half a doze: 
medical, engineering and women’s units, involy- 
ing an aggregate estimated expense of $3,592,. 
500 to construct. 

Particular attention is also directed to a re- 
quest for $50,000 a year with which to purchas: 
library books, acute need for which was stressed 
in a report made to the university trustees r 
cently by special investigating committees of 
the faculty and alumni. 

Calling attention to the fact that whereas the 
budget for the current biennium was based o: 
enrollment of 8,000 
actual enrollment will exceed 9,500 before 


an estimated students, 
end of the present year, Carl E. Steeb, business 
manager of Ohio State University, declares “t! 
budget requests for the next two years have 
been built upon an estimated enrollment ot 
10,000 students, which is indeed a 
Mr. Steeb continues: 


very ¢ol 
servative estimate.” 

The time has arrived when more instructors mu 
be provided to care for this large number of stu 
dents. This year it has become necessary to limi 
registrations in certain important departments d 
to lack instructors t 
earry properly the extra load. 

Construction of new buildings at not only Ohio 
State University, but at Miami and Ohio Univer 
sities as well, was conducted during the last bien 
nium with funds provided for by the Fouts special 
mill tax levy passed by the last 


of a sufficient number of 


one eighth 
legislature. 

Whether we will urge continuance of the Fouts 
levy for another two years depends largely on t! 
policy of the new administration. It may be the 
desire of the administration to provide for the 
building needs of the state-supported universities 
out of the general revenue fund. Re-enactment of 
the Fouts measure will be urged only in event the 
tentative building program of the state universi 
ties for the next two years is deemed too heavy 
a drain on the general revenue fund. 

The building program submitted for legislativ: 
consideration does not, by any means, include al 








buildings needed, but rather represents only 
re pressing needs. 
Only a continuance over several years of the 
ng activity made possible during the past two 
ears by enactment of the Fouts law can enable 
State University to catch up with the needs 
f a student body which in the last five years has 
ibled and during the next biennium will cer- 
y pass 10,000, 


REDUCED APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSITIES 


Tue four leading state-aided educational in- 
stitutions of Pennsylvania have been cut in their 
appropriations for 1923-25 a total of $1,764,- 
586, or 28 per cent. of the sums voted by the 
legislature, the appropriations for three of the 
four being kept at the 1921-23 figures. This 
action was taken by Governor Pinchot, along 
with heavy euts on other appropriations, in ful- 
appropriations fit our estimated revenue.” In 
a statement to the people of Pennsylvania the 
Governor said: “Briefly, what this administra- 
tion had to do was to meet a deficit of $29,000,- 
000 inherited from previous administrations, 
and provide an additional $18,000,000 for the 
schools, and do it with only $16,000,000 of new 
revenue.” 

The two-year appropriation for the Pennsyl- 
vania State College is now $2,168,600, as com- 
pared with $2,381,000 granted for 1921-23. 
This was $822,314 less than was voted by the 
legislature. Governor Pinchot vetoed the Jones 
bill, which authorizes the trustees of Penn State 
to borrow $2,000,000 to erect and equip build- 
ings and to liquidate present mortgage indebted- 
ness; the Governor held that it is contrary to 
principle for a state institution to create debt, 
except to pay casual deficiencies. 

The University of Pennsylvania allowance 
for the period is $1,230,000, the same amount 
granted in 1921 but $411,312 less than was voted 
by the recent legislature. This includes $125,- 
000 for the graduate school of medicine, $85,000 
for the school of education, $85,000 for the ex- 
tension work, $45,000 for the veterinary school 
and $890,000 for general maintenance. 

The University of Pittsburgh is allowed 
$900,000, the same appropriation it has had for 
the past two years, and $300,960 less than ap- 
propriated by the recent legislature. 
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The allowance for Temple University is $270,- 
000, consisting of $180,000 for apparatus and 
equipment and $90,000 for equipment of the 
school of medicine. This is the same amount 
Temple received for 1921-23; it is $230,000 
less than the legislature’s appropriation. 

Advance notice that these cuts would b 
made had been given by Governor Pinchot. 


THE COMMONWEALTH FUND PRO- 
GRAM FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
DELINQUENCY 


Tue Joint Committee on Methods of Prevent 
ing Delinquency has just published a bulletin 
setting forth the program of the Commonwealth 
Fund, which is a “part of that larger enterprise 
for child welfare in which directly or indirectly 
every social worker is engaged.” The Fund sets 
forth its specific aims as follows: 

1. To develop the psychiatric study of difficult, 
predelinquent, and delinquent children in the 
schools and the juvenile courts; to develop sound 
methods of treatment based on such study; and to 
provide courses of training along sound lines for 
those qualified and desiring to work in this field. 

2. To demonstrate in a number of widely scat 
tered cities the value of such psychiatric study and 
treatment applied to children of this sort referred 
from juvenile courts, schools and other agencies. 

3. To develop the work of the visiting teacher 
whereby the invaluable early contacts, which our 
school systems make possible with every child, may 
be utilized for the understanding and development 
of the child. 

4. To extend by various educational efforts the 
knowledge and use of these methods. 


For the accomplishment of these aims there 
has been joint work since 1921 by four social 
agencies: The New York School of Social Work, 
at which fifteen annual scholarships have been 
provided for students of suitable qualifications ; 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, a 
division which has devoted itself exclusively to 
psychiatric work in St. Louis, Norfolk, Va., 
Dallas, Texas, and Monmouth County, New 
Jersey; the Public Education Association ot 
New York City, under which two related under 
takings are in progress in the field of the visit 
ing teacher and also a special grading experi 
ment in a New York City public school; the 
Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing 
Delinquency, a committee specially organized 
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for the work of the program as a coordinating 
agency and an avenue of publication. 
The Bulletin concludes: 


It is a legitimate question as to how far delin- 
quency and crime can be prevented. No sane per- 
son harbors the delusion that a total abolition of 
crime from human society is probable. Indeed, if 
marked progress in that direction is to be made, it 
will be but slowly and as the result of many efforts 
in many different fields. But at least there lies a 
hope for better things in the gradually changing 
attitude of thinking people toward the question of 
the treatment accorded the delinquent and the 
criminal. From that change of attitude is arising 
a new conception of the methods which are essen- 
tial to progress. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Dr. Ernest DeWirr Burton, who has been 
acting president of the University of Chicago 
since the retirement of President Harry Pratt 
Judson in February, was elected president of 
the institution at a meeting of the board of trus- 
tees on July 12. President Burton has been 
connected with the university since its founding 
in 1892 as head of the department of New Tes- 
tament and early Christian literature and for 
thirteen years as director of the university li- 
braries. For ten years he acted as chairman of 
the board of education of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. 


Dr. Jostan H. Penniman, provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has been chosen 
president of the university. In fulfillment of 
the university statutes requiring that a nomina- 
tion must be made a month or more before the 
actual election, Dr. Penniman’s appointment 
will again be affirmed by the board of trustees 
at its next meeting in September. He will con- 
tinue to serve as provost until a successor in 
that office is installed and he has been appointed 
a member of the committee of the board which 
will select the new provost. As president Dr. 
Penniman will be the chief executive and ad- 
ministrative officer of the university, under the 
division of duties determined upon when the 
trustees elected Major General Leonard Wood 
as president more than a year ago. It will be 
recalled that General Wood resigned because of 





the government’s desire for him to continue 
governor general of the Philippines. 


Dr. WitutiamM W. KEEN, the distinguished 
Philadelphia surgeon, completed fifty years o; 
service on the board of trustees of Brown 1; 
versity on June 21. Dr. Keen, who is eight 
six years old, left for Europe, following th, 
reading of a resolution extending felicitati; 
to him. 

Ar the last congregation of the University of 
Cambridge, the honorary degree of doctor 
science was conferred upon Dr. William Hen: 
Welch, director of the School of Hygiene a 
Public Health of the Johns Hopkins Universit, 


Dr. Livincston FARRAND, president of Cor 
nell University, was elected president of th 
National Tuberculosis Association at its recent 
annual convention in Santa Barbara, Ca 
President Harding and Colonel George E. Bus! 
nell, U. S. Army, retired, were named honora 
vice-presidents. 

Dr. W. A. Hamiuton, professor of mathe 
matics at Beloit College, and Dr. E. 8. Haynes, 
professor of astronomy, have resigned the 
positions in protest at the action of the board 
of trustees, who forced the resignation of Pro- 
fessor C. L. Clarke, dean of men at Beloit, in 
order to make way for the appointment of an- 
other member of the faculty to the deanship 
Both Dr. Hamilton and Dr. Haynes were mem- 
bers of an administrative committee which has 
been in charge of the college since the resigna- 
tion of President M. A. Brannon last winter. 


Dr. Henry D. Jump, Philadelphia, has ae- 
cepted the chair of applied therapeutics in th 
Woman’s Medical College. This fills one of th 
vacancies caused by faculty resignations whe! 
the Board of Corporators refused to reappoint 
Dr. Alice Weld Tallant to the chair of obstetrics 
at the college. 


GeorGE ScaTCHARD, associate professor of 
chemistry at Amherst College, has resigned, 
making the tenth member of the faculty who 
has resigned since President Meiklejohn’s forced 
resignation. 


At the University of Minnesota, Associate 
Professors Richard M. Elliott, William 5. 
Foster and Donald G. Paterson, of the depart- 
ment of psychology, have been promoted to the 








is 
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professor. Dr. Charles Bird has been 
ted to be assistant professor of psy- 


Cu 


‘OTIONS to associate professorships in the 
ties of the University of Chicago are an- 
by the Board of Trustees as follows: 

ves Van Biesbroeck and Storrs B. Barrett, 
tronomy; George W. Sherburn and David 


Stevens, in English; Edward 8S. Robinson 


Forrest A. Kingsbury, in psychology; 
Viner, in political economy; Carl E. 
Huth and Arthur P. Seott, in history; Nathaniel 


nes, Paul H. Douglas and James O. 
MeKinsey, in the School of Commerce and 
\ istration; Arthur J. Dempster, in phys- 

Warder C. Allee, in zoology; Esmond R. 
, in pathology; Emery T. Filbey and Guy 
-well, in the College of Education. 


De. Cayce Morrison, director of educational 
irements for the state of New York, has 
appointed professor of school administra- 
at the Ohio State University. 


De. WintrAM H. Merzuer, dean of the Col- 
Liberal Arts at Syracuse University 
1919, has accepted the deanship of the 
New York State College for Teachers, and will 
his duties in Albany in August. Dean 
Metzler organized the Graduate School in Arts 


nd Sciences in Syracuse, and was its dean from 
1913 to 1919. In eonnection with his adminis- 

tive work in the State College for Teachers 
e will also give courses in education. 


L. R. Foorsr, for the past three years Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Lander, Wyoming, has 
heen elected dean of the Billings Polytechnic 
Institute in Montana. 


Miss Marta Leonarp, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
r the past eleven years dean of women at Coe 
? 


llege, has been appointed dean of women at 
the University of Illinois. 


Herman H. Brasg, principal of the Long- 
meadow, Mass., High School, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Lowell, Mass., Nor- 
mal Sehool and will give courses in the princi- 
ples and methods of education. 


Miss Grorcine H. Ertanpson, former county 
superintendent of schools in Sheridan County, 


and during the past year grade superintendent 


Buffalo, has been appointed Deputy State 
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Superintendent of Wyoming to succeed Miss 
Serafina Facinelli, who resigned in May. 


Mr. S. C. Ricueson, of Hopkins, Mo., has 
heen appointed state high-school inspector for 


Missouri. 


Byron W. Hart ey, assistant superintendent, 
will sueceed Zenos E. Scott as superintendent ot 
the Louisville, Ky., schools. His appointment 
is to become effective on September 1. Mr. 
Hartley is a graduate of the University of Chi- 
cago and Columbia University and became as- 
sistant superintendent under Mr. Scott three 
years ago. 

Mr. C. C. UNpERwoop, of Gainesville, O., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. Mr. Underwood succeeds Miss 
Anna Willson, who retired on June 1. 


Mr. Apert H. Hitt, superintendent of 
schools of Richmond, Va., has been made a 
member of the State Board of Education. 


Dr. N. L. Encernarpr, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been employed as edu 
cational adviser to the board in the erection ot! 
the new senior high school at Easton, Pa. 


THE new members of the Kansas state board 
of education are R. M. Crum, superintendent of 
Wichita county; Mary E. Woolverton, superin- 
tendent of Abilene, and Superintendent Kra- 
tochvil, of Clay Center. 


Proressor E, A. Corrre.y, of the political 
science department of Stanford University, and 
Professor C. B. Wing, of the engineering de 
partment, have been elected to serve six-year 
terms on the Palo Alto city council. 


Dr. LavreNcE R. DeBvys, professor of pedi 
atries in the School of Medicine, Tulane Uni 
versity of Louisiana, has been appointed a 
member of the board of directors of the new 
American Child Health Association. 


Dr. Georce E. MacLean, who is about to re 
turn to the United States after several years’ 
service as director of the British branch of the 
American University Union, was the guest of 
honor at a reception in London on July 17, 
when prominent English friends gave him a 
loving cup and a portrait of himself in his 
academic robes, painted by Lady Gollanez. 
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PRESIDENT WILLIAM A. SHANKLIN, Who was 
granted a year’s leave of absence last fall, re- 
month, 


University this 


health by his 


turns to Wesleyan 


benefitted in sojourn 


greatly 
abroad. 


Proressor Davip A. Ropertrson, dean of the 
Colleges of Arts, Literature and Science and 
professor of English in the University of Chi- 


cago, accompanied by Mrs. Robertson, is ex- 


pecting to spend some months in England in 


study and travel. During his absence Professor 
k. H. Wilkins will be acting dean of the col- 


leve 
eges. 


Dr. E. R. 


natural seience in the School of Education of 


DOWNING, associate professor ot 


the University of Chicago, who has been in 
past 
teaching of science in European schools, has 


Europe the nine months studying the 


returned. 


Dr. Lewis F. Anperson, of the department 
of history of education at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has been granted leave of absence for 
the autumn, winter and spring quarters for the 
year 1923-1924. 


Dr. Wittiam Water Cort, associate pro- 
fessor of helminthology in the School of Hy- 
giene and Public Health of the Johns Hopkins 
University, has sailed from San Francisco for 
Peking, where he will serve as exchange pro- 
fessor in parasitology in the Peking Union Med- 
ical College during the next academic year. Dr. 
N. R. Stoll, graduate student in the School of 
Hygiene and a research fellow under appoint- 
ment by the Rockefeller Foundation, accom- 
panied Dr. Cort. 


Miss Evita Ruta Boyce, director of kinder- 
gartens in Pittsburgh, Pa., and president of the 
International Kindergarten Union, is heading 
an American party of kindergartners to visit 
kindergarten units maintained in France by 
The party planned to wit- 
kindergarten 


American workers. 
the graduation of 
teachers in the Normal School of Paris the end 
of July and then to visit kindergartens in Eng- 


ness seven 


and and Belgium. 
land and Bel 


TrisuTe to the memory of City Superinten- 
dent William H. Maxwell was paid at the com- 
of Maxwell Training 


menecement exercises 
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School for Teachers, New York City, 


26, when 223 students were graduated. 


THE senate and board of trustees of | 
versity of Chicago have recommended the « 
lishment of a memorial at the Universit 
Chicago to the late Dean Rollin D. Salis} 
of the Ogden Graduate School of Science 


Proressor Huser, who died 


bequeathed his private house in Berne a 


recently, 


library to the Swiss Confederation on the « 
tion that they are to be used as a Law § 
attached to the Berne University. 


Mr. E. C. WituiAMs has been appointed { 
the Ramsay Memorial chair of chemical « 
He } 
been research chemist to the joint research . 
mittee of the University of Leeds and t 


neering at University College, London. 


National Benzol Association. 


Dr. H. S. Raper, of the University of Leed 
has been appointed professor of physiolog 
the University of Manchester. 


Dr. R. J. 8S. McDowatt, lecturer in experi 
mental physiology and experimental pharm: 
eology at Leeds, has been appointed profess 
of physiology at King’s College, London. 


Dr. R. W. Wuytiaw-Gray, science master 
at Eton College, has been appointed professo 
of chemistry at University College, London, 
suecession to Professor Arthur Smithells. 


Lorp LONDONDERRY, minister of educatior 
Northern Ireland, has accepted nominatio: 
election as chancellor of Queen’s Universit 
Belfast, in the place of Lord Shaftesbury. 


A Revter’s despatch reports that Ghula 
Hussain, the editor of the newspaper Jngla! 
who was formerly a professor at Islamiah Co 
lege, Peshawar, India, was arrested on June 12 
It is stated that he is aceused of being a Bi 
shevist agent. 

Tue International Academy of Law opened 
its regular sessions in the Carnegie Peace Pa 
ace at the Hague on July 16, following a cer 
monial opening on the preceding Saturda) 
Baron Korff delivered the inaugural lectur 
Other lecturers the first day were the Dutc! 
Professor Eynsigna, Professor James Bri 
Seott, of the Carnegie Peace Foundation, a! 








Sor 








Phillimore. The students in attendance 
+ each leeture numbered sixty or seventy. 


first wing of the restored Louvain library 

s opened on July 17 in the presence of Cardi- 
Mercier and distinguished guests. ‘The first 
k placed on the shelves was one containing 
ist of the Louvain students who died in the 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia University, presented a book contain- 
« the names of the American school children 


subscribed toward the rebuilding of the 


ve rsity. 


Bcparest University has arranged a summer 
tion course for foreign students, with lec- 
es in English, by seholars with European 
tation, on subjects which will include Cen- 
European history, literature, art and poli- 
s, besides a series of medical lectures. Visits 
es of interest outside Budapest will be 


fue United Students Corps of Sweden is co- 
perating with the American Scandinavian 
Foundation in aiding American students to ar- 
nge travel itineraries this summer that will 
ide Sweden. The jubilee exposition at 
Gothenburg, which continues through Septem- 
er, will have educational, historical, archeolog- 
cal and fine and applied arts exhibits. 


Tue Overseas Educational League, of which 
Major Ney, of the Colonial Institute of Canada, 
was honorary organizer, has sent to England 
for a visit of about six weeks’ duration 150 
teachers, representing all provinces of the Do- 
minion. Arriving on July 1 the teachers have 
been traveling through various parts of Eng- 
and, Wales, Seotland, Ireland and France. 
They are accompanied by fifty teachers from 
\ustralia and New Zealand. 


Iv is expected that 150 Chinese students, most 
whom are graduates of Tsing Hua College, 

ill sail for the United States from Shanghai 
on August 17 to study at American Universities. 


A BULLETIN of the Institute of International 
Edueation notes that the Education Department 
of the London County Council is inviting appli- 
cations from fifty teachers in their schools who 
desire to interchange with teachers from Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 
The scheme, which, although not new, is being 
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considerably extended this year, is under the 
care of the League of the Empire, and has the 
approval of the Board of Education. It is not 
confined to London, for ten teachers from over 
seas will go to Scotland during the year, and 
about twenty will exchange posts with teachers 
in Neweastle, Manchester, Leicester, Ports- 
mouth and other English towns. The cost to 
the public is nothing, for the teachers receive 
the salary of the countries in which they are 
temporarily working. The details vary, but 
generally those concerned themselves bear the 
expense of traveling. The London County 
Council has always been enthusiastic on this 
method of increasing friendly relations within 
the Empire, says the announcement, and at the 
same time benefitting Empire education. But it 
is only recently that the Board of Education 
has been persuaded to give it full recognition. 
Certain difficulties have stood in the way, and it 
was expected that these will be fully discussed 
and settled at the Imperial Education Confer- 
ence, which was held in London during the first 
two weeks in July. 

Tue British House of Commons on July 20 
rejected a proposal to grant women full mem- 
berships and degrees at the University of Cam- 
bridge. The vote was 150 to 124. 


Fottowrna investigation by a committee 
appointed by the department of education, 
special classes for feebleminded children in all 
primary schools of Japan will be established. 
Among nearly 5,000,000 primary school chil- 
dren, 150,000 are said to be mentally deficient. 
As they show improvement in the special classes, 
these children will be transferred to the regular 
grades. 

Tue Japanese Cabinet Council has appropri- 
ated twenty-four million yen ($12,000,000) as 
a fund for compulsory education. The Japa- 
nese department of education has recently in- 
vestigated the proportion of primary school 
teachers to pupils throughout the empire and 
finds this to be 176,630 teachers to 8,120,991 
pupils. The fund now decided upon will be 
allotted to cities, towns and villages to supple- 
ment educational projects already in existence. 
Chinese students in Japan will have the benefit 
of an appropriation of $75,000 per month from 
their government to aid them during their study 
in Japanese universities and colleges. Increas- 
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ingly large numbers of Chinese go each year to 
Japan for higher education. 


PEKING University has completed plans for 
establishing a $500,000 School of Journalism, 
to be modeled in general upon the School of 
Journalism at Columbia University, according 
to announcement at the American headquarters 
of Peking University, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
for traveling fellowships similar to the Pulitzer 


The estimate includes a provision 


traveling scholarships granted annually to three 
graduates of the Columbia School who have 
The Peking School 


of Journalism hopes to award two two-year 


made exceptional records. 


fellowships, each carrying a stipend of $1,000 
a year, to enable graduates who show promise 
to take advanced studies in universities in the 
United States and gain first-hand knowledge ol 
American newspaper work, with a view to re- 
turning to China better equipped for work on 
native papers. The new school will offer a four- 
year course leading to a baccalaureate degree. 


A FRIEND of Sheffield University, who during 
his life-time desires to remain anonymous, has 
the the twenty 


thousand pounds for the purpose of founding 


given to university sum of 
an undergraduate scholarship and a number of 
post-graduate scholarships. The post-graduate 
scholarships are intended to enable graduates 
of the university to pursue scientific research 


in ferrous or non-ferrous metals. 


Turts COLLEGE receives more than $3,000,000 
by the will of Austin B. Fletcher, lawyer and 
chairman of the trustees of the college, who died 
on July 5. Mr. Fletcher gift of 
$1,000,000 the establishment mainte- 
nance of a school to be known as the “Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy.” A further gift 
of $500,000 is left to establish five professor- 
ships to be known as the “Fletcher Professor- 


made one 


for and 


ships of oratory, English literature, rhetoric and 
debate, philosophy and music.” A further gift 
of $50,000, consisting of a trust fund now held 
for Mr. Fletcher by the New York Life Insur- 
ance and Trust Company, is to be used for the 
endowment of the “Henry J. Braker professor- 
ship of commercial law.” 
made the residuary legatee, which increases the 
total share received by the college to more than 
$3,000,000. 


’ 


The college is also 
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Tue council of the Royal Society has of 
been giving its attention to the best way of 
Sir Alfred Yarrow’s gift of £100,000 fo 
endowment of research, which was annou 
in February of the present year. 
the situation, it appeared to the council of 
Royal Society that there was a marked 


On review) 


ciency of positions in which a man who 
already proved his capacity could continu 
regard research as the main occupation of 
life. 
July 5, it was finally decided to use the larg 


Consequently, at the council meeting ; 


part of the income in the direct endowment 
research by men who have already proved t!} 
they possess ability of the highest type fo: 
dependent research. To this end a numbe: 
professorships will be founded, of a type si: 
ilar to the Foulerton Professorships, which w: 
founded by the society in 1922 for resear 


medicine. 


Ir is planned to hold an English confer: 
at the State University of Iowa from August 
20 to 24. 
sity College, Exeter, England, will give five |: 


Professor A. R. Morgan, of Unive 
tures each at the conference. Other speak« 
will be Dr. Hardin Craig and Professor Jo! 
H. Seott, of the department of English ot 


university. 





DISCUSSION 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND COL- 
LEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


In June, 1922, there were graduated from 
Cleveland’s ten senior high schools 1,339 boys 
and girls. In January, 1923, 754 boys and girls 
Thus in one academic year 
On De- 


i 


were graduated. 
2,003 boys and girls were graduated. 
99 1999 


——s ——, 


the total enrollment in 
grades in Cleveland’s schools was 115,750. Of 
this total 38,406 boys and girls were in grades 
inclusive. On 
1922, the total enrollment in the Detroit schools 
was 122,558. Of this total 37,374 boys and girls 
were in grades seven to twelve inclusive. 

The following table shows the distribution 
by grades of all pupils enrolled in grades seven 


cember 


seven to twelve December 21, 


Association of 


1Paper read before National 
Secondary School Principals, 


February 27, 1923. 


Cleveland, Oh 
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ve inelusive in Cleveland and in Detroit 


and the per cent. of the total in each grade. 


Cleveland Detroit 
| date P.C. of tot. Enroll date P.C. of tot. 


99 °22 in each gr. Dec. 22, ’22 in each gr. 








Gr 22 
Junior High School 

7 10,912 28.41 9.480 25.36 

8 8,991 23.41 8,493 22.73 

9 8,235 21.44 8,802 3.55 

Sub-tot. 28,138 73.26 26,775 71.64 
Senior High School 

$995 13.01 5,162 13.81 

078 8.01 3,236 8.66 

195 5.72 2,201 5.89 

Sub-tot. 10,268 26.74 10,599 28.36 

38,406 100.00 37,374 100.00 


Cleveland more than seventy-three per 
of the total enrollment in the six upper 
les are in the junior high grades. In De- 
more than seventy-one per cent. are in 

e grades. And of the 28,138 boys and girls 

Cleveland’s junior high grades some 25,500 

| never reach the twelfth grade of the senior 
gh school. The facts of this distribution of 
pils, with some variation, of course, hold for 
| parts of the country. 

The best interests of all concerned will be 
served if we teach this group of 28,138 material 

iterest and value within itself rather than 

teach them with the remote, and in 25,500 

stances, the erroneous objective of college 
entrance in mind. I am much concerned that 

s new unit shall be a period of developing 

its, of training children to think, to image, 
plan, to exeeute and of arousing abiding 
terests and ideals. Our task in this period is 
so far removed from the job of taking pupils 
rough courses designed to meet college en- 
trance requirements some four, five or six years 
ater that, I am quite sure, the junior high 
school will profit if it ean remain entirely free 

m college entrance entanglements. From the 
standpoint alone of persistency in school this 
suggestion is the right one to follow. 

We have now experimented some eight or ten 
years with the mechanics of reorganizing the 
secondary school years. The preponderance of 
evidence is in favor of organizing the junior 
high school as a separate unit. And I may add 
that the experience of those who have worked 
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in six year schools is also favorable to some 
type of organization other than the six year 
school. In Cleveland and in Detroit where the 
six year school has been given as thorough a 
trial as can be found anywhere, the decision is 
decidedly unfavorable to the six year organiza 
tion. There are many arguments both in theory 
and in practice against organizing the six years 
as one unit, except in small systems where eco- 
nomie or administrative necessity makes this 
type of organization mandatory. But even in 
the six year organization the junior and senior 
divisions should be distinct. 

Now, all this is far from saying that there 
should not be the closest kind of cooperation 
between the junior and senior divisions. It 
does mean, however, that the early years of the 
secondary system demand a different kind of 
treatment from that of the later years. 

If the movement to organize the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades as a unit is right we 
have not only the argument of the number of 
pupils who should be given an education inde- 
pendent of any and all restrictions of college 
entrance requirements, but we have the added 
argument that unless the ninth grade is re- 
moved from the accrediting relationship to the 
college, the four year high school will become a 
sort of dismembered institution and the junior 
high school will remain what it now is, a dis- 
jointed institution. That ninth grade is like 
a sore thumb now. It is being taken away 
from the senior high school. Shall the senior 
high school be compelled still to retain sover- 
eign control over a grade in the administration 
of which it has lost or is losing actual control? 
And shall the junior high school be compelled 
to run as a sort of two ring cireus—one ring 
consisting of the seventh and eighth grades and 
the other ring of the ninth grade? Even the 
most easual observer knows that the junior 
high school ninth grade has not been radically 
changed from the traditional ninth grade and 
will not be so long as it is hemmed in and 
hampered on every hand by restrictions due to 
college entrance requirements or senior high 
school standards imposed. 

Now the simplest and most sensible arrange- 
ment will be to release that ninth grade to the 
junior high school and place only the senior 
high grades—namely, tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth in accrediting relationship to the col- 
lege. Let the colleges specify that not more 
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than twelve units of work shall be required for 
entrance, all of which shall be done in the tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth grades. This will solve a 
multitude of problems, simplify the articulation 
of the junior and senior high schools and ob- 
viate at once any and all transfer of credits 
from the junior to the senior high school. 
Under this plan the junior high school could 
really operate as a unit and the senior high as 
a unit. The junior high school could practice 
flexible promotion and send pupils to the senior 
high school as soon as or whenever their best 
be served. No question 
Those entering the 


interest would thus 
of credits need ever arise. 
senior high school could be placed in the work 
for which they were prepared and upon the 
completion of eleven or twelve units be grad- 
uated. This plan would lend itself readily to a 
program of economy of time about which we 
have heard so much. 

It is perhaps premature to lay down for the 
colleges a new set of requirements for entrance, 
based upon work done in the three year senior 
high school. The college authorities will want 
to say something upon the subject, no doubt. 
But it may not be out of place to suggest ex- 
plicitly how the proposed plan could be put 
into operation. 

The average North Central college or univer- 
sity requires now for admission 


English 3 units 
Mathematics ) 

5 ae 
Foreign language j 
Social science me 
Laboratory Science zz 
Electives § 
Total 15 units 


Under the proposed program of basing en- 
trance requirements on the three year senior 
high school the following distribution of units 
is suggested : 


A major of 3 units 


Two minors of 2 ‘* each (4 units) 
Electives 5 
Total 12 units 


a. English is to be offered either as a major or 
minor. 

b. At least 9 of the 12 units to be in academic 
subjects. 
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c. The university to specify the minors 


for entrance to any of its colleges. 


The only point of difficulty at pres: 
likely to be found in the mathematics a) 
eign language requirements because both of 
these subjects may be begun in the junio: 
school and in these subjects the cont: 
courses is about as set as adamant. To 
any present misunderstanding content » 
ean be established in these two subjects 
presenting these units the requirement 
state that not less than the work equivalent 
the completion of plane geometry in 1 
matics and not less than the complet ¢ 
Caesar or what is now second year work in 
modern language can be accepted. 

There is no question in my mind that this 
definitely the actus 


preparation for college entrance to the t 


program which delays 
year of the high school will make for bette: 
college preparation than now is the case. P 
pils are older, they have had more time in v 
to decide what they intend to do and there | 


be less flitting from one subject to another th: 


now prevails, when it is no uncommon thing 
for a high school pupil to earn nearly half 
his sixteen units in the ninth year course. This 
proposed program, in preventing a scatteri: 
of effort in the senior high school, will cal! for 
continued study on the part of the pupils 
fewer lines of work carried over a longer per 
of time. 
Frank G. Pick! 
PuBLic SCHOOLS, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HOUSES FOR COLLEGE PROFESSORS 


For a decade now professors and other me! 
bers on the instructional staff of the universities 
and colleges of the country have been faced by 
the increasingly difficult problem of finding 
suitable places in which to live. The war, th 
halt in building, high cost of labor and mate- 
rials, increased taxes, profiteering landlords and 
apathy on the part of academic authorities have 
contributed to the difficulty of the problem, : 
continue to do so. It is not my purpose 
assess the blame, but to set forth briefly th 
findings of a recent investigation into what t 
universities and colleges are doing, or planning 


to do, by way of helping to solve the problen 
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On March eighth of the current year Swarth- 
e College sent out the following question- 

to the 166 colleges and universities ap- 
American 


ved by the Association of 


ersities : 


Swarthmore College is faced with the problem of 
suitable houses for its professors. We 


* 


n appointed by the Property Committee of 
rd of Managers to find out how cther edu 
nstitutions have solved or are solving this 


, and to recommend a way of meeting the 
here. 

shall greatly appreciate such answers as you 
give to the following questions, together with 
er further information on the subject. 
as been left on the form below for brief 
rs. We should very much appreciate fuller 
this explanations either on the back of this sheet or in 
letter. 


hott : s enclosed for your reply. 





A stamped and addressed en- 


are sending this inquiry to most of the col 
p eges and universities, and we shall be glad to give 
a copy of the result of our investigation if you 
ave us do so. 
Yours very truly, 
(signed) Rospert E. LAMB 
5 ALFRED M. Brooks 
01 Do you own houses in which your professors 
[f so, what per cent. of them? 
2. Do your professors own houses on college 
| for property? If so, upon what terms do you buy back 
ls i these houses when professors leave? 
riod Do you lend money to professors to build 
ises on college ground? 
+. Do you rent houses to your professors? If 
. it return do you get on the money invested? 
Institution 


Officer replying 


by April fifteenth replies, many of them ac- 
npanied by a detailed discussion of the sub- 
ect, and a considerable percentage of them 
showing keen interest, had been received from 
Of this number 84 do some- 
g and 76 do nothing in the housing line. 


160 institutions. 
ate- thi 

The most important thing which these answers 
seem to prove is that there is a decided and 
= growing tendeney to provide houses or apart- 
the 
~ pertectly, and say so plainly, that there is a 
- real edueational value in having their profes- 
Ing sors housed with comfort and dignity, which 
loes not mean luxuriously, but does mean de- 


Some of institutions understand 


ments. 
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cently, particularly so if on or near the campus. 
They also realize that they can take a hand in 
When houses 


lived in by professors stand on the campus, or 


advancing this educational value. 


adjoining land belonging to the institution, they 
They 
every case, for they are an important part of 


are, as a rule, untaxed. should be, in 
the educational plant itself, and this plant is 
an invaluable possession of the public, whether 
the institution is a privately endowed one or 
state-supported. 

The answers showed that the state universi 
ties are taking a minor part in this movement 
to provide houses for members of their facul 
ties. In addition to doing little towards help 
ing to solve this pressing problem the answers 
universities, in instances, 
they 


state 
that 
There are exceptions to the rule but these re 


irom many 


showed were not interested in it 
late, for the most part, to presidential residences 
and an occasional dean’s house. 

In the next place the answers make it very 
plain that this movement towards providing 
houses is strongly in the direction of an institu 
tion owning the house and renting it to the 
professor, rather than allowing him to build on 
ground belonging to the institution and hired 
by him at a merely nominal rent. Institutions 
that have allowed professors to build their own 
houses on land so rented have found, for various 
reasons, that it did not work to the satisfaction 


‘of any one concerned and are withdrawing 


Institutions that own houses on the campus, or 
near it, and rent them to professors find this 
scheme, on the whole, successful and average 
415 per cent. return on the money invested 
Of the 160, 84 do something in the way of 
providing houses for professors; 76 do nothing 


Of the 84 that do something 11 are state 
universities. 
Of the 76 that do nothing 24 are stat 


universities. 
Of the 84 that do something 73 own houses 
or apartments (apartments are the exceptio. 


in which professors live. 
Of the 84 that do something 12 own the presi 
dent’s house, with now and then a dean’s house 
Of the 84 that do something 12 have houses 
on the campus which are owned by professors 
Of these 12, one institution thinks it a bad 
policy ; one institution is to have the professor's 


house upon his death; one institution is giving 
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up the practice as not desirable; one 11 stitution 


means to do away with such ownership soon; 


one institution says it is a poor investment; 
two institutions that have professors’ houses so 
owned mean to build more. 

In the case of these 12 the arrangement 


purchasing houses back when professor leaves 


for 


or dies is to be by appraisal. 
Of the 84 that do 


money to professors to build on eollece 


11 will lend 


rround 


something 


and 5 to build off eollege ground. 

Of the 84 that do something above 60 rent 
to professors; some give houses as part salary. 
A few this 
ingless. 

For the 44, out of the 84 that are don 
thing, that gave the percentage return 
was 4% 


answers to were vague or mean- 
yr some- 
they get 
per 


on their investment, the average 


cent. with a minimum 1 per cent. and a maxi- 


mum 5 per cent. 
;0OKS 


ALFRED M. Bi 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 
SCHOOLS AND WORLD PEACE 


This question of world understanding and peace- 
ful relations between nations has been left to the 
politicians and generals since the dawn of history. 
If they have not absolutely failed in their attempts 
to bring it about, we can say without fear of con 
tradiction that they have not achieved signal suc- 
cess in this direction. The world ought to be will- 
ing to give the teachers a trial and to stand by 
them in their unselfish efforts to succeed. 

This group of men and women from sixty coun- 
tries of the earth is one which stirs the imagina- 
tion. Hawaiian and Hindu sit side by side and 
the Oriental and Occidental have met in a spirit 
of fraternity which does one good to see.—Miss 
Charl Ormond Williams, Field Secretary National 
Education Association. 

Youth should no longer be taught that the world 
is made up of a loose aggregation of parts, but 
that it is an organic whole with all of its parts 
knit together in a close relationship. They must 
be taught to think in terms of the whole world and 
not in terms of any one of the lesser parts.—Dr. 
Frank F. Bunker, Executive Secretary Pan-Pacific 
Union. 

Miss CHARL OrmMOND WILLIAMS, field seere- 
tary and former president of the National Edu- 
eation Association, speaks respectfully of poli- 
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ticians and generals, but has no faith 
as preservers of the peace. To Senator 

A. Reed’s statement that “The treaty- 

power of the nations and diplomatic cha 
offer adequate means of preventing war,” 
replies that such means have been used s 
dawn of history, but without achieving 
that the school teachers 


She believes 


better. 

Every war in history represents a f 
the treaty-making powers, and efforts 
through diplomatic channels. 

The hope of world peace is in edueat 
training the young to the idea that “All ar 
parts of one stupendous whole,” and ir 
into the adult mind the simple truth th 
is won from nature is a gain and what 
from others by conquest is a loss to the 
family. 

It may 
schools and school teachers have also exist: 


be contended by Senator Re 
thousands of years without establishing 
but it would not be fair argument. 

For thousands of years only a com} 
few went to school, while every male cap: 
bearing arms was trained to their bear 

For many centuries what schools ther 
suffered from dictation at the hands of 
diplomats and politicians. Teachers 
structed to train the young idea to the tho 
that the people of each particular natio: 


were 


the best, the greatest and the most power! 


earth, and, worse than that—that all 
people were their enemies. 

The rulers of the world were not favorab! 
popular education. They feared the tl 
man as a possible enemy of despotism. 
when it was no longer possible to stem th 
from the printing presses the rulers endeavor 
to turn the tide of popular education in t 
favor by censoring what was hostile and e: 


aging what supported militarism. 


yvat 


Under cover of implanting the seeds of p: 
otism they planted those of hatred of the 
eigner. ‘Teachers were mobilized and ordered t 
give instruction along lines that would make 
easier for the war lords to mobilize the masses 
when they wanted to move them on to t 
battlefield. 

Love of country was fostered in such w: 
to make it hatred of the peoples of all ot 


countries. 

















1 the Patriotism is not and never will become an 
, ohsolete virtue. Every child in every land 
i be taught to honor the fathers of the 
i try, but they can learn that while at the 
r,” she -ame time being taught that the world is “an 
e whole with all of its parts knit together 

lose relationship.” 
Modern armies of civilized countries think as 
as fight, and though they think of their 
first they are apt to think that it is all 
that disputes should be settled by the 
e arbitrament of the sword when they could 
settled without bloodshed by means of a 

court. 

riving Education of the young is the surest means 


ultimate defeat of those irreconcilables 


fer the barbarities of war to the peace- 


thods of legal arguments before a judicial 
San Francisco Bulletin. 





peace DESTITUTE AMERICAN STU- 
DENTS IN EUROPE 


[ue Commissioner of Education has received 
from the American Consul at Antwerp, Bel- 
through the Department of State, a re- 
concerning the practice of American col- 
= ege and university students in shipping on 
ugnt vessels bound for Europe and later becoming 
stitute and applying to the American Consul 
” for assistance to return to the United States, 
| calling attention to the fact that the Ameri- 

consulates are not supplied with funds on 

they may draw for this purpose. The 

B Consul strongly urges that college and univer- 
sity officials be advised of the situation with 

reference to these students. The following 


VOI . ’ 
a quotations are taken from the Consul’s report: 


[ have the honor to inform the department that 

y the past four years this consulate has had 

; upon its attention, in many instances, the 

. actice of American college and university stu- 
} TOF lents to ship on board some vessel bound for 
, and after traveling about a short time, of 
ke ming to this consulate absolutely destitute of 
asses sources and claiming assistance to return to the 
the United States. Many of these students are 
genuinely surprised to learn that our Government 
es not provide funds for the return of destitute 
\mericans to the United States and that it does 


provide any funds to consular officers for the 
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provision of board and lodging. There are still 
others who naively state that they were informed 
at college or at the university that it is a common 
practice of students in the United States to work 
their way to Europe during the summer and that 
the various American consulates will look after 
them if they are without funds, and will see that 
they are returned to the United States. 

Although some of these students are not as naive 
as their stories might make them appear to be, 
there is unquestionably a wrong impression whi 
1S prevalent among students in American « eges 
and universities as to the aid which our Gover 


ment gives to destitute Americans abroad, and as 





to the assistance which consular officers al 
give to destitute Americans. I believe that this 
movement of students has reached such a volume 
and that the above mentioned misunderstanding 
is so prevalent that it is advisable that in some 
way the colleges and universities be informed 

the risks run by young men who come abroad 

this way. As I have already informed the depart 
ment during the past four years that I have been 
at Antwerp, we have had during the summer 
months a considerable number of such students, 
and it was only with the greatest difficulty that we 
were able to finally arrange for their return to the 
United States. It is needless to say that no as 
sistance or transportation can be given to them at 
Government expense, and that the aid which we 
gave them was a severe drain on the resources and 
the patience of the well disposed Americans resid 
ing in this city, whom we were able to interest 


As this type of student movement has increased 


from year to year for the last four years, and 


as 
the patience of our local Americans has become 
practically exhausted, I am confident that unless 
steps are taken to disseminate the proper informa 
tion we shall have a larger number of students 
here than ever this summer, and I am confident 
that we shall not be able to do anything for then 
The result will be that they will inevitably be taker 
up by the Belgian police as vagabonds and persons 
without means of support, and be placed in a so 
called ‘‘refuge camp,’’ until in some way their 
repatriation to the United States can be arranged 
by their friends or relatives in the United States 
I am writing this despatch with the object of 
avoiding the possibility of American college stu 
dents being placed in this position at Antwery 

American students should not go abroad during 
their holiday unless provided with a return ticket 


an American passport, and ample funds for the 


travel they desire to undertake. ... A student 


who works his way to Europe on a foreign vessel 
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joes not acquire the quality by that sing oyage 


of an American seaman, and he can not get relief 


as such from American consuls. ... Our Govern 
ment does not provide any funds of any character 
for the maintenance of destitute Americans abroad 
other than seamen, nor for transportat to the 


United States. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
WHY CHILDREN DO NOT READ 


A stupy was made of one thousand five hun- 
dred and sixteen children between the ages of 
six and fifteen years, or first grade through 
junior high school, to estimate the number ol 
books owned by each child. 

The children examined lived in rural com- 
munities and small towns; only two groups had 
access to public libraries. It was found in these 
two cases that the children who patronized the 
libraries were also the owners of the most books. 

The teachers were asked to send a blank home 
with each child asking for the following in- 
formation: 

Parent’s name 

Child’s name 

Names of books owned by child with author’s 
name. 

Picture books to be counted, but no texts. 

In some eases the same books were listed for 
several children from one family. In such in- 
} 


stances the number of books was divided DY the 


RESULTS OF 


\ge in Children Total no 
vears exan ined owned 
6 190 627 
7 178 941 
Ss 179 277 
9 170 Lit 
10 178 1199 
ll 158 1462 
12 187 i411] 
13 146 1512 
14 Ss 506 
15 $2 261 

Totals 1516 11356 


PRIMARY SUPERVISOR, 


CoLORADO STATE NORMAL ScuH. 


number of children, each being credited with 
his appropriate share. 

This simple survey made by the schools dur 
ing the month of December (1922) resulted ip 
much good. Children who brought back meag 
lists reported after the holidays that they 
owned more books now. In one community a 
woman’s club asked to distribute books to ehil- 
dren who did not own any. Another outcome 
was the establishing of a children’s rea 
room which may be the nucleus of a village 
library. 

The kind of books that were listed revealed to 
the teacher the home environment in which the 
child lived and made her more sympathetic y 
individual differences. In one list, Doubleday 
Page was credited with being the author of 
“The Searlet Letter,” and such books as “Mutt 
and Jeff,” “Bringing up Father,” the Alger 
series tor boy s, and the Elsie Dinsmore books 
for girls were far too popular in many homes 
Bible stories were mentioned rarely, but the 
“Junior Classics” and “The Book of Knowl- 
edge” were well represented. 

It is significant to note that of the 11,256 
books owned by 1,516 children, 616 were owned 
by ten children; that 325 children did not own 
any books and 139 children owned only one 
book each. An average of 7.4 books per child 
tor 1,516 children under high schoo] age is 
pathetically low. What can the schools do 
about it? The answer is brief: Teach children 
“how to read,” teach them to “want to read” 


and, above all, teach them “what to read.” 


BOOK SURVEY 


Highest no, 


Ave. per No. owning No. owning 
child no books only one owned by 
, one child 
3.3 49 29 45 
5.2 60 23 55 
7.1 40 27 86 
6.8 41 12 61 
6.7 9 16 50) 
9.2 29 12 102 
7.0 44 6 61 
10 15 7 68 
3.7 10 o 7 
6.2 s 2 5 
7.4 325 139 616 


STELLA H. YOWELL 





